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@ The new Sperry Engine Analvzer 
will enable your flight engineer to 
keep his eve on the pulse of his engines 
-- promptly visualize the slightest 
irregularity in engine function. In the 
inalyzer mdicator the tlight enginee 
can e€Namine il imy time during 
thiehet. patterns that show the chara 
teristics of engine vibration, 1gmition 
system performance, and synchroni 
ration between maegnetos and between 
engines Phese characteristic patterns 
detect, locate and identify the malfune- 
trons and unpending failures that may 


occul during tlight operavion 


J When thre irplane comes mto an 


provipeo BY NEW SPERRY ENGINE ANALYZE 





airport, specihc engine mamtenance 
needs are already known. Small 
mechanical corrections can then be 
made in minutes instead of the hours 
formerly required to locate the cause 
of malfunction. This results in an 
increased number of possible flying 
hours per day and greater reliability 8 Our Aeronautical Department will 


in meeting schedules. be glad to supply complete details 


Gi} Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK ° DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


NEW YORK -¢ OS ANGELES « SAN FRAN 5 e NEW ORLEANS ¢« CLEVELAND e« SEA Lt 
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WAY DOWN SOUTH 
in New OyfeAns 


ith the Flying Red Horse 


AT NEW ORLEANS AIRPORT, Joseph EF. Courcelle, Consignes 


tor Magnolia Aviation Products, stands beside the Mobilgas airport tender as 


JIMMIE LEVERT, owner and operator of top-flight CRESCENT CITY 


AIRWAYS fuels up his Cub seaplane on the ramp at Lake Pontchartrain 


yreparatory t a flight up the coast 


CALLENDER AIRPORT x: Belle Chasse, La., 


1 Products are handled by M. | Blackie) BORDES, who 


And ar ALVIN 
Magnolia Aviation 


1 long time and knows his uirplanes from rudder to prop. 


~ as All 
Hovsepowe? 


IN SAN ANTONIO, Bos PERRY, a 
left, of TOMCO AVIATION, INC., at 
Stinson Field, greets C. B. Kilpatrick, San 
Antonio District Manager of Magnolia, who 
has dropped in for a visit. 








IN DALLAS AT THE STATE FAIR 
OF TEXAS, Aviation was an important 


part of Magnolia’s Exhibit, as evidenced in 
the photograph at left showing the aviation 


section. 
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LAST CALL 9 


1947 DIRECTORIES OF AIRCRAFT OWNERS 
at give-away prices 


y It’s easy to use 


Lists alphabetically by owners’ names by states all 
aircraft registered and certificated by the United 
States Civil Acronautics Administration. 


y It’s comprehensive 


Each listing gives the aircraft owner's name and 
mailing address. Owners of more than one airplane 
automatically separated from single plane owners 
by alphabetical listing. 


y¥ Information full and complete 


Each listing codes the make and model of the air- 
plane, the NC number, year of manufacture, type 
designation; engine make, model and horsepower. 


y National and State 
Directories available 


The 1947 CAA Certificated Aircraft Directory is 
bound into National and State volumes. Every 
volume contains a code index for use in transcrib- 
ing the simple code form used. 





Due to cut in CAA budget, new aircraft and airmen listings will not 
be available any time in the foreseeable future. This is absolutely 
the last chance in a long time to buy a list of U.S. aircraft owners. 


SUPPLY LIMITED... 


While they last . . . Most states, $5. Delaware, Maine, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
Wyoming, $3. Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, New York 
and Ohio, $7. Texas and California, $10. 


National Directories (half-price) . . $45.00 


Enclose Cash with Order 


AIR REVIEW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
P.©.Box 750 $e 1901 McKinney Ave. e Dallas 1, Texas 
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OWNERS say the Swift 125 is easy to fly and easy on 


the pocketbook. 


One of the first things you notice in flying the Swift 125 is its 
natural stability in any position and its safe stall characteristics. 
If you are a pilot who has not had many hours you will appreciate 
“4 “al the fact that the Swift 125 does not stall violently and recovers 


faster than most other light airplanes. 


It is easy to see why the Swift 125 is easy to fly. The 125 HP 
nt engine gives plenty of power for short take-offs and rapid climbing 

ral ... with cross country range. Hydraulic wing flaps give you slow 

‘ landing and easy control 

EASY DOES IT . s = IN A SWIFT 125 over landings and take-offs. 


Landings on rough fields are smoothed out by the hydraulic shock 






a absorbers and 9-foot 9-inch wheel tread. 
~~ 
6 
< : } . 
$ Tying your Swift 125 out in the You ore lavited te ty « 
oS weather won't do any damage to Swift 125 at your Dealer's 
v 


that gleaming all-metal skin, and the cabin and engine are weather 


sealed. If you happen to damage a wing, repairs are quick and 
, economical because wing tips and wing sections are easily replace- 


“~ able. Swift owners say maintenance costs are amazingly low. 


All-metal construction means See for yourself how easy 


X all-weather protection it is to fly a Swift 125, the 
S 





kind of airplane that pays its own way in utility and time saved. 
You can get delivery RIGHT NOW. 





< > STANDARD 125 H.P., F.A.F. DALLAS, TEXAS 
a Deluxe equipment listed in this ad costs about 
a S J $500 extra. Immediate delivery. 
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METAL TOP CANOPY (DELUXE MODELS) | ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION “~ ™, 125 H.P. CONTINENTAL ENGINE 
TWO-WAY GE RADIO (DELUXE MODELS) | HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS ™ : - ~ 140 M.P.H. CRUISING SPEED 
OIL COOLER RADIATOR (DELUXE MODELS) MODERN LOW-WING DESIGN ~ CONTROL-TOWER VISION 
RETRACTABLE LANDING GEAR ~- . STEERABLE TAIL WHEEL 
AEROMATIC PROPELLER (DELUXE MODELS) ~ HYDRAULIC FLAPS 
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TEXAS ENGINEERING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 6191S e DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Prion Ask fpr Flight-Test 


SKY RANGER J Avia = 
ata 





M@ SKY RANGER AVIATION OIL is a premium-qual- 
ity aviation oil developed and refined specifically for 
aircraft engines. Through severe flight tests spanning 
thousands of flying hours in planes of various horse- 
power... SKY RANGER sets a new high standard of 


lubricant performance and economy. 


SKY RANGER AVIATION OIL of- 
fers PROVEN safety and engine pro- 
tection for business, pleasure, and 
commercial flying. 





PREMIER 


TION OlL OIL REFINING CO. of TEXAS 


From 100% Peraffin 


ase Ranger Crude FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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from San 
maroon and cream paint job, new fuel system, electrical fuel booster 
pump, new hydraulic system and new interior finishing. 
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4-Place Luscombe Price 


Look for announcement by 
Luscombe that its new 4-place Model 
11 will sell for slightly less than $7,- 
000. Flight-testing for licensing has 
entered final stages. 


Operator Upsets Nuisance Tactic 


What originated as a “mass fight” 
of 160 property owners against White- 
man Airpark in California became a 
case of a few ringleaders and a lot 
of misrepresentation recently. A suit 
which had sought $1,000,000 damages 
and abatement of the airport a 
nuisance ended in a satisfactory com- 
promise without damages after the 
operator took depositions from nearly 
100 of the alleged plaintiffs. Queried 
in private under oath, per cent 
were actually in favor of the airport 
and about half said they were in no 
way disturbed by the airport. Sur- 
prised by most of their “plaintiffs” 
thus turning to the defense, attorneys 
for the group’s “grievance committee” 
influenced a satisfactory court settle- 
ment. Marvin Whiteman the air- 
port operator and Bertrand Rhine, 
well-known California aviation leader, 
handled the case as his attorney. Air- 
ports elsewhere would do well to ques- 
tion all complaints before submitting 
to demands in court action. 


soon 


as 


75 


is 


Beech Scores Again 


Bold postwar design engineering 
which began paying off in the Bo- 
nanza has accomplished new laurels 
for Beech Aircraft Corporation in its 
Twin-Quad 20-place medium trans- 
port, which began flight testing last 
month. It incorporates new features 
which stand to advance medium trans- 
port efficiency as significantly as the 
Bonanza advanced 4-place_ private 
plane utility. These include gearing of 
four engines in pairs to two propellers, 
complete submerging of engines in 
wing, large-area windows for passen- 
gers and high aerodynamic efficiency. 
Next Beech accomplishment ex- 
pected to be a twin-engine version of 
the Bonanza—look for it to have two 
engines geared to a single propeller 
in the nose. Bonanza No. 1,000 was 
delivered recently. 


Shortage Cuts AF Flying 


Tactical flying by Air Force units 
in U. S. limited to 8% hours per 
month per pilot because of fuel short- 
age. A 10th Air Force explanation to 
its units said shortage causes included 
too-rapid demobilization after V-J 
Day. With 100-octane orders slashed, 
refineries converted to other products. 
Pilot efficiency falls off with reduced 
flying time. 
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IMPROVED STANDARDS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


to field other than used in Flight l. 
After landing at strange field accom 
plish 15 or 20 minutes air work in 
vicinity of strange field. Stress im 
portance of straight and level flying 
it check points, overcoming tension 
ind over-controlling. 

The course calls for approximately 
eleven hours of instruction before the 
fifteen-minute solo. This feature cet 
tainly does make sense, although it 
probably won’t be accepted by a lot 
of old-timers who hang on to_ the 
quick solo idea as a fetish. Other op 
erators probably won’t like the cours 
because of their prejudice against let 
ting their airplanes range out of sight 
of home field. 

Progressive flight schools, however, 
will look upon the course as a possibl« 
solution to the unwarranted number 
of student pilots dropping out of flight 
training before receiving their pri 
vate certificate, especially business and 
professional men who represent Ou! 
richest potential in the personal plane 
market. There ire too many cases on 
record in which stalls, spins, pylon 
eights and power-off forced landings 
during the first few hours of dual 
proved too heavy i d se TOO early in 
their flying career. After all they don’t 
want to become professional pilots 
They simply want to learn to fly from 
A to B. 

In our opinion the Ohio University 
primary flight course holds promise of 
correcting many of our present de 
heiencies in flight instruction tech 
niques which haven’t changed much 


during the past fifteen years. ®* *®* * 


Will we or will we not invite national 
disaster by continuing to neglect ou 
first line of defense? No one but the 
people through their representatives in 
Congress can answer that question 
In spite of all the vigorous efforts 
to awaken the American public to the 
pitiful plight ot practically every ek 
ment of air power from basic research 
to the creation of a mobile, sufhcient, 
well-manned and well-equipped Au 
Force, the national spotlight remains 


on aid to Western I urope ind on 


RE t ( \ itics Ad " nbs into the airplane The course is 
Civil Aero based on nearly two years of research 
sutics Board > far in the ind is not a jumped-up idea. Instead 
nplit t t sulations? of theoretical book learning of met« 
[her grow chool of thought orology and navigation the course 
¢ ) uins the pilot to navigate from all 
Led \ ce people port to airport while in the cockpit 
o t l t hig ind to get weather information ind 
dent t pes n noi ipply it to actual flight. Yet thes: 
1 1 flying oup Deheve nteresting innovations § are iccom 
ih a the plished without any neglect of basic 
] ot neteorolo gd navigation flight instruction 
. t | { ‘ ait cinstated The new course will be ipprox! 
on They lel tX it onship mately 40 hours and leads to a private 
betwee the | t ] plorabk cc certincat¢ As in example, here ure the 
] | t 1 to looser mrst tour hours of instruction 
Flight ; one bout Introduction 
The pI I ) ght, best cross-country flight Straight ind level 
presented \d trat I P nd gentle turns on return flight. Brief 
\ { Non-S i 1 Flying Ad rest at strange field will be used by 
Con t lo wot believe nstructor to answer student’s ques 
t \ oO tre ons 
iain Flight 2; on ur. Flight 3; on 
more 7 Pre-tlight explanation of con 
ire ci t ols [wo periods will b¢ devoted to 
ned to work fo ’ | relaxa ir work of the usual pre-solo typ« 
ot in I pe and i The second hour stresses tie-in of 
\ 1 t wobble nat practice manevvers with cross-coun 
[here trv fl yNnt; us ectangular course W th 
r gem beres ithe pacts follow ng secti } 
) vel of \ correc 1 of wind, etc 
| iry tlis } ! Ctio \ hich pot } pf 4: " M ( ross-countr' 
! ind capab of attract 
pe of people who have th NO TIME TO WASTE 
I eee" Wea I 1 ood Caso to 
wn nt and fl for bu NNOUNCEMENT that 1 spe 
" | cial session of Congress will 
Hiow can the ge i vel of p convene this month is a reminder that 
Thient t ctio ) improved the day is draw ne nearer when Con 
mp t At least one gress will decide whether or not we 
ou ! ng about emain a hiftth-rate air power nation 
Ohio U1 t t Athens, Ohio or begin at once to rebuild air strength 
V RIN to 1)U stu most ¢ mpletely dissipated during 
el i CX pe nent progran the last two years of faltering, short 
uch simply t student that sighted Federal policy 
lurpial ’ I n which to The next couple of months will be 
1 trom A B 1 back again the most critical in all aviation history. 
kn pha yr co \ flving Thev will h ld the inswer to the most 
tron ’ tudent first tal question now facing the nation: 


(Continued on page 48 
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By Major Al Williams, arias, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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So Wwe will neither Commission him, nor gallon oO! already refined oil. 
vouch tor the accuracy of And what's left is Gultpride Oil 
$6 A! re ‘ " ; } 1 
If a B-29 were landed without No wonder it does more actual! lubri- 


brakes, it would coast for nearly 15 


: ad cating per gallon! 
miles! 


Don't take our word for it try u 
Okay, gentlemen, that's the general al 
idea Facts” like these, sent to the ad al 
dress on the top of the page—and pi red! BOUQUET 
—may win you the rare privilege of join We do an awful lot of talking on this 
ing the hallowed hall of Perch Pilots page about Gulfpride Oil and that Good 
And an impressive-type Commission Gulf Aviation Gasoline 
suitable for framing or covering holes in And maybe not nearly enough about 
the wall the guy you get them from! 


THE BIRTH OF IGNITION ie 
~~ 


They're pulling a new stunt with aircraft 
generators 5 ae Z 


We're pretty proud of the men who 





Were ge gy to try to join our own club 
e Perch Pilots 
We've gota Littl Known Fact About 
Well Know! Planes ourselves And as 


| } itrl rs arg +" 
anyone knows, one of these Little Known handle Gulf Aviation Products. To our 








Facts good enough to print (and accom- way of thinking, their shops, planes and 
panied wit! f’) gets a fella a com- angars are almost always a little better 
nission as Perch Pilot (bottom rung run and better looking 
And our “Fact” is very funny, we It’s a very simple matter for us to say 
K you'll get careful, efficient, clean serv 
‘At one time 50@ of the Air Forces t ; and attention when you ‘Fly In At The 
were AWOL!" Sign Of The Orange Dis« 
Before all the brass Washington They ve got em delivering AC current But it’s these Gulf Aviation Dealers 
screeches down on our neck. we'll expla AME KING YOU VE HOt St NOI who back us up and deliver it! 
. appene a Wn e Aur One of the t . \t We're very tond of this gang and you'll 
Forces consisted of 2 me generators iS Chat Che Cliver DUy MOF see why in a minute whenever you Fly 
And one of ‘ vent AWOL, like power per Ib. than Dt tS Gulf! 
i Na il] hese erators V 14 
Yerch Pilot nN more wor er | C1 {us of our favor 
eae” 2 ee ae Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
aay fad aaa Cidteite dee nine Refining Company...makers of 
“The P-82B, Betty Joe, took off weigh- pain ecause Of Gu Special £1 
ing 30,000 Ibs., on its record-breaking Proces Me - . GULF 
Honolulu to New York flight!’’ That's ment which we give to a aly refy ‘ \¥ 
more weight than a DC-3! This additional step is so ruthless t& AVIATION 
Now here's one more Little Known the weaker hydrocarbons which make 
Fact. We think its stupe Ter S if true carbon, gul and slu ige that it removes PRODUCTS 
But the lad who sent it did not send proof as much as a pint of them from each 
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Remote Indieation 


ee —— 
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with Magnesyn 


Magnesyn*—is the name that is providing more and more answers to 
remote indication problems. Rapidly gaining momentum as an essential 
on today’s skyliners, Magnesyn remote indicating instruments are now 
available for important engine functions as well as position indication. 
Their light weight (averaging 40% weight saving over earlier remote 
indicating systems) and rugged construction (shockmounting is un- 
necessary in most installations) guarantee simplified installations and 
long service life. Because they have fewer parts, they have added assur- 
ance of an extended service life and extra maintenance economy. 


For dependable remote indication, specify Magnesyn instrumentation. 
“REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF TWE BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


_ ae 
Kelipse-Pioneer 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 
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ANEW exes distributer and 
dealer network... fore NEW NAVION 
by RYAN 


“An Honest Airplane” 


Leslie H. Bowman announces establishment of Gen- 
eral Aeronautics, Inc., Meacham Field, Fort Worth, 
and its distributorship of the New Navion for 1948 
by Ryan Aeronautical Corporation, one of Ameri- 
ca’s pioneer commercial aircraft manufacturers. 


With five NEW Navion dealers in Texas ready now 
to arrange with Navion owners and friends for sales 
and servicing, you can rely on Ryan. 


GENERAL AERONAUTICS, INC. 


Leslie H. Bowman, President 


Meacham Field, Fort Worth e Tel. 6-2015 





T. Claude Ryan (left) delivering first 
Ryan Navion to Les Bowman, Texas 


distributor AUTHORIZED RYAN NAVION DEALERS IN TEXAS 
idditional Dealers To Be Announced Soon 
FAMOUS NAMES IN WORSHAM AIRCRAFT SALES MONROE & WITT, INC. 
AVIATION ARE PRODUCING, Taft, Texas Hurt Airport, San Antonio 
SELLING, SERVICING NAVIONS! , port, 
PLAINS AIRPORT CORP. AIRPLANE SALES COMPANY 
NEW FOR 1948 Tradewinds Airport, Amarillo Sam Houston Airport, Houston 
New hydraulic system WILLIAMS AIR ACTIVITIES 
New fuel system with Fred Williams . Pounds Field, Tyler 


electric booster pump 

. New interior with im 
proved ventilators 
New paint for lasting 
beauty and protection 
Many other refinements 
—an honest airplane 


Speed without sacrificing 
safety. . power and 
ruggedness plus clean 
design means low operat 
ing cost. . unmatched, 
designed-in stability 

for hands-off control and 
smooth flight, even in 
rough air . high load 
capacity and multi- 
purpose utility 


Check these features 
Cruising speed, 150 

mph. Range, 500 
miles. . . . Requires only 
560 ft. to take off, 

335 ft. to land 

185-hp engine and 
variable-pitch propelle: 
for safe, fast rate 

of climb 


Rely on Ryan! 
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Pan American Highway leads fliers to Monterrey from Laredo, as seen on 
World Aeronautical Chart 522. Photo inset shows Aeropuerto del Norte 
at Monterrey, with long highway going North to Mamulique Pass. 


Flight to 
Monterrey 


Mexico’s good-weather season is attracting 
larger numbers of tourist fliers. A check- 
flight finds the attractions many, the 
costs cheap. 





By TOM ASHLEY 


the weather is thickening along more intimate cross 


oy 


time to head South for Mexico, where the best flying weather of 


country routes in your section of the country, now 1s the 
the year is coming into season. More and more American fliers are 
taking advantage of Northern Mexico’s friendly airports and cities 
during the Fall when the weather cuts flying activity at home but 
becomes most favorable in Mexico between October and February. 

Other important factors beside the weather are now improving in 
Mexico. They include greatly simplified border requirements for 
clearances, airport service, good neighborliness and costs. Visiting 
private fliers can spend a weekend in Mexico with less expense than 
in their nearest big city—and have more to do. Where else can you 
find a luxury hotel for two bucks per person, or a steak dinner with 
all the trimmings for $1.60? 

That’s the way we found Monterrey, Mexico, in mid-October, 
when six of us in two airplanes hied off to the land of mariana for 
a personal look-see as the basis for this article. Our three-day junket 
not only provided one of the most entertaining cross-country parties 
in years but supplied some surprising answers to many questions con- 
fronting private fliers with a yen to see Mexico. 

We selected Monterrey for several reasons. It is far enough be- 
yond the border to offer genuine Mexican atmosphere but not too 
remote for quickie trips. It is a large city of about 325,000 popu- 
lation and a modern one, scenically beautiful along the lines of 
Southern California in its setting but without the smog which cur- 
tains California’s San Gorgonio Pass and the airports beyond. But 
the most important reason we selected Monterrey is its location on 
the South end of a straight, 130-mile, good-weather, low-level air 
way from Laredo, Texas. It follows the Pan American Highway 
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Aerial photo shows Monterrey at base of 
saddieback Mountain. Airport is fifteen 
niles off to windward. Street scenes in- 
ude La Purisima, a huge new church of 
oncrete arch construction. Crew at right 
sre fueling Ercoupe through chamois skin. 
Hangars in strip below are IRSA, 
commercial operation. 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photos except t 


und hangar scen 
nd the terrain is marred only by 3, 
00-ft. Mamulique Pass, an excellent 
check-point from which Monterrey’s 
urge American Airlines Airport is 
learly visible. Highway-pass-airport 
1vigation is a cinch. 
Laredo is becoming the favorite port 
f entry for tourist flying between 
the U. S. and Mexico. In our own case, 
U.S. requirements were met in five 
ninutes by four of us in one airplane 
nd less than five minutes by two of 
in another uirplane After we 
iched our destination, the same was 
ue of Mexican requirements. All the 
omplaints we had heard of red tape 
nd “palm greasing” were difficult to 
lieve In the matter of fees, all it 
ost was $2.15 each for a Mexican 
ourist card and $2.10 for each air 
lane, paid to the Mexican govern 
nent The total for our party of six 
nd two ships was thus $17.10. We 
lid not disclose our mission of pub 
Zing the details until it was i 
1, 


' 
so that had no bearing on the 


vcess. In each case we were assured 


‘ } 1] 
1) private flier following us can 
duplicate our experience. Eventually 
| 
Mexico plans to issue tourist cards 


vithout charge, and discontinue charg 


g for the airplane 


Don’t Cross on Sunday 


Our party first encountered gov 
nment ofhcials at Laredo Municipal 
Airport, going South. If you plan to 
tly to Monterrey or other points in 
Mexico through Laredo, we suggest 
yu wait until you reach Laredo before 
indertaking to meet any international 
quirements—don’t go to your “‘near 
consul,” as so many of the travel 
guides recommend; just load up you! 
urplane and head for Laredo conf 
dent of a friendly, courteous recep 
tion. There is only one important 
thing to remember—don’t attempt to 
cross the border on a Sunday, legal 


1 | 
wliday or between the hours of 5 


Greeting Mrs. Jerry Hicks and George 
Henderson of Hicks Sales & Service, Dal- 
las Ercoupe distributors, are Roberto 
Salas, American Airlines airport manager 
at Monterrey, and Robert Fortner, AA 
maintenance manager. That's a Mexican 
Customs official examining Henderson's 
baggage on the wing. The camera re 
corded 147 mph. IAS at 4,500 ft. as our 
Bellanca cruised South. Bill Campbell 
Dallas Bellanca distributor, is shown with 
Fernando Muguerza, flying Monterrey 
business leader. 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo 
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p.m. and 8 a.m. It will cost you $30 
to $60 in fees to U.S. officials and no 
telling how much to Mexican officials 
—a deplorable example of legalized 
high-jacking in which Uncle Sam’s 
neck is out a mile, but more about 
that later. 

Taxiing to the terminal ramp on 
Laredo Municipal Airport, the visit- 
ing flier should park near a building 
idjoining the terminal and marked by 
1 sign, “U.S. Customs.” A U.S. Public 
Health Department ofhcial in khaki 
uniform waved us to a stop and we 
entered the government’s very clean 
ind polished = quarters. We were 
isked whether we had been vaccinated, 
our names and addresses and whether 
we were acquainted with Mexican re 
quirements. We had already learned of 
the latter, but if we hadn’t, U.S. oth 
cials were prepared to brief us, as 
follows: 

Flights of a private or tourist na 
ture only are permitted to enter Mex 
ico. Prior to departure from the U.S., a 
telegram must be sent, at the pilot’s 
expense, to two places: (1) Com 
mandante de acropuerfo (airport man 
wer) at the city of first intended 
landing in Mexico, which city must 
have an Acropuerto Central 
nated airport of entry for the Republic 
ot Mexico), 
lic health and customs ofhcials are on 
duty; and 2) Civil 
SCOP), Mexico, D.F. The telegram 


should be in the 


(desig 
where immigration, pub 
Acronautica 
following form: 
‘Pilot John Rogers Doe, Commercial 
pilot, Certificate Number 131313, de 
parted Laredo, Texas, 1315 CST, en 
route Monterrey, Mexico, in aircraft 
NC 10100, with two passengers on 
Ultimate 
(Signed John 


destination 


Rogers 


flight. 
Monterrey. 


tourist 


Doe.” 
No Clearance Needed 


As it happened, we did not have to 
send any telegrams to Mexico. Neither: 
will other private fliers if they follow 
our procedure, which was developed 
while we were eating lunch in th: 
Laredo Municipal Airport terminal 
restaurant. While eating, Ray Edger- 
ton, Cessna and Ercoupe dealer on 
the airport who operates a hangar 
South of the terminal, had seen our 
iirplane parked at Customs and lost no 
time bird-dogging a gas and oil sak 
Chere’s another operator, Victor Juarez, 
but Edgerton was on the alert. After 
gassing the ship, he asked if we had 
sent our telegrams to Mexico. We were 
waiting to send them, we said. Dictat 
ing to his wife, he prepared a letter 
tor us to present to Senor Francesco 
Martinez Soto, Mexican CAA inspector 
it Monterrey. The letter was a sub 


stitute for the telegram, worded as 


given above. 
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“We are glad to perform this serv- 
ice to any private flier on his way to 
Mexico,” Edgerton explained. “We 
make no charge for it. You will find 
a friendly reception at Monterrey.” 

We can report that the Edgerton 
letter was all the notification we needed 
for Mexican authorities. Others who 
contemplate making the trip will find 
it so. 

We were now ready to depart, hav- 
ing spent a total of five minutes in 
U.S. Customs without red tape other 
than listing the serial numbers on two 
cameras of foreign make we carried 
(otherwise U.S. Customs would have 
charged us duty on returning from 
Mexico, assuming the cameras were 
purchased in that country), and five 
minutes in Edgerton’s hangar while 
the letter of notification was prepared 
and the ship was gassed. It was more 
of a friendly visit in both places, 
rather than a chore. And we had en- 
joyed a good lunch in one of the 
cleanest, most attractive restaurants to 
be found on any airport anywhere. 
But we waited longer, for we were 
travelling in a new Bellanca Cruisair 
ind wanted to delay our border cross- 
ing until the rest of our party arrived 
in an Ercoupe—Mrs. Jerry Hicks and 
George Henderson of Hicks Sales & 
Service, Ercoupe distributors in Dallas. 
They showed up shortly and our ship, 
brought along by W. L. (Bill) Camp- 
bell of Weatherly-Campbell Aircraft 
Co., Dallas distributor for Bellanca, 
was ready to go. Preferring to check 
the Mexican countryside in a two- 
place airplane, we swapped our seat in 
the Bellanca with Mrs. Hicks and 
joined Henderson in the Ercoupe while 


the Bellanca took off. 
Highway for a Compass 


Scattered showers curtained the 
U.S.-Mexican border as we took off. 
We wanted to fly the Pan American 
Highway, just as most flying tourists 
will be doing this season. That long 
ribbon of pavement becomes visible 
is soon as One gains 400 ft. climbing 
out of Laredo Municipal Airport. It 
slices straight South through the bar- 
ren Mexican countryside. We passed 
Nuevo Laredo Airport on the Mexican 
side, where flying tourists formerly 
had to land to enter Mexico, and 
headed down the long highway at 
1,500 ft. Numerous autos and trucks 
were going in both directions. Indi 
cating 95 mph., with a 98-mph. ground 
speed, we had flown for 26 minutes 
before the highway left its straight 
line course to veer to the right. 
Checking a World 
Chart, we found our position 42 miles 
South of Nuevo Laredo Airport and 
above the Pan American Highway as 
it crossed the Rio Salada, half way be 
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tween two Mexican villages. We and 
the highway had been following a 
heading of 190 degrees. Directly on 
the nose loomed Mamulique Pass only 
30 miles away and clearly visible with 
4,800-ft. Cerro Sombreretillo peak off 
to its left and 3,228 La Popa peak 
to the right. So we maintained our 
course and allowed the highway to 
disappear off to the right, knowing 
from the map that we would pick it 
up again as we crossed the Pass. We 
eased upward to 4,000 to clear the 
rising terrain and utilized very strong 
thermals, some of which boosted us 
400 to 700 feet per minute. Twelve 
miles to starboard was a fairly good 
airfield at Sabinas Hidalgo, in case 
of trouble. 

Visions of extremely rugged moun- 
tain country on our right greeted us as 
we entered the Pass at our new alti- 
tude, but the peaks were far off course, 
rising to sharp 8,000-ft. crags 100 
miles to the right. Mountains grow tall 
rapidly hereabouts; below us the ter- 
rain leaped from sea level to 2,000 ft. 
and beyond the ridges peaks jutted 
hurriedly up to 3,000 and 5,000 ft. 
Off on our left, however, the flat 
country persisted, remaining at sea 
level from the Gulf of Mexico 170 
miles to the East to within 10 miles of 
Mamulique Pass, where the ground 
erupted to 4,800 ft. But on course 
out front, the terrain was now falling 
away gradually and 45 miles away on 
the horizon we distinguished a white 
marked our destination, 
Aeropuerto del Norte, familiarly 
known as “American Airlines Air- 
port.”” We picked up the Pan American 
Highway half way through the Pass 


spot that 


and started coasting along its down- 
grade toward the big airport. 

We were letting down into a mam- 
moth green-carpeted amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded on three sides by mountain 
peaks. Open only to the East, it is bar- 
ricaded on the South by the 5,000- 
6,000-ft. Sierra Madres which them- 
selves are shadowed by the 8,000-ft. 
Sierra de los Amargos. Beyond stands 
the ominous Sierra Hediondilla with 
its 11,800-ft. crag. To the West are 
the 3,000-4,000-ft. foothills of the 
Sierra de la Palma, with 7,000-ft. caps. 
Mamulique Pass, which we had just 
crossed, provides the north wall. 

Entering the pattern 800 ft. above 
the airport, elevation 1,474 ft., we en- 
joyed the countryside a bit longer, 
noticing the Monter- 
rey 15 miles to the South, and at the 
base of a sway-backed mountain called 
“Saddleback.” As we crossed the fence 
entering the huge airport, which has 


smoke __ of 


clear approaches in every direction, 
Friend Henderson trimmed the Er 
coupe, folded his arms and announced, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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New Monocoupe’'s 100-hp. flat engine is efficiently cowled. Cruising speed 
f 130 mph. is claimed. Twin-engine model, with 100-hp. power plants, 
is also being tested 


Monocoupe 
Revival 


ITH three new models promised, including a small 

twin-engine 5-placer with two 100-hp. engines, a 
group of West Virginians has acquired the Monocoupe Air- 
plane & Engine Corp., and is scheduling production in a new 
plant at Melbourne, Florida. 

First production airplane is a refined, 100-hp. version of the 
familiar 2-place Monocoupe, now undergoing CAA tests. Per- 
formance is described as including 130-mph. cruising, 146- 
mph. top speed and 1,100-fpm. rate of climb. Second offering 
will be a clipped-wing version of the 1948 model. Clipped- 
wing Monocoupes won distinction beginning with the in- 
yuguration of the National Air Races in 1930 

The firm is continuing work on the Monocoupe Twin 
Coach, a 5-place high-wing started before the war by the old 


t 
firm. With 90 hp. engines, it is said to have cruised at 130 


mph., with a 40-mph. landing speed and impressive single 


engine performance. 

Robert G. Sessler of Melbourne is president of the company, 
which also acquired rights to the 90-hp., 5-cylinder, radial 
Lambert engine. Other officers, all from Beckley, W. Va., are ‘~ P 
Roy E. Pyles, vice president; Herbert L. Sessler, secretary- ; 
treasurer. and Directors A. G. Wilcox and Charles Lilly. * 


Flight view (right) shows sky panels in wing over cabin. Clean lines are emphasized 
in the front view (below). Note fairing of strut-wheel junctions. 























Engineers successful- 
ly meet extreme utility 
requirements in Army’s 
newest grasshopper. It 
makes flat turns, is 

collapsible. 








ITH ten of its YL-15 liaison 

\X airplanes in production for 

the Army Ground Forces, Boeing Air 
Wichita, Kansas, 


has come up with new studies based 


plane Company at 


on continuing flight testing ot the 

original XL-15. The company views its 
| 

radical design as the most versatile 


military “grasshopper” aircraft yet 
developed. 
Versatility of the AGF’s Boeing 
demonstrates the extent to which de 
sign engineers can “fit the bill’ in 
meeting unusual requirements. In this 
case the customer is the Army and the 
costs are secondary to the performance. 
Although military, the project wat 
rants study by those interested in com 


mere ial lightplane dev c lopment. 


New Maneuvers Possible 


Unique in many ways, the XL-15’s 
outstanding flight characteristic is its 
ibility to maintain level flight at any 
pre-selected attitude from tail-down 
to tail-up through adjustment of flap 
setting. This was designed into the air 
plane through use of the full-span 
wuxiliary-airfoil flap. As a result it pet 


torms such Strange maneuvers as pel 


| 


fectly flat turns, climb or descent with 


nose on the horizon and “jump” tak« 
offs. Such flight characteristics are the 
result of designing for low speed flight. 

The full story of the XL-15’s flight 
characteristics has not been told and 
} 


is not available, but its many otner 


newly-disclosed utility features indi- 
cate the scope of the airplane’s ac 
complishments. Observers familiar 
with its flight-testing and the am 
bitions of its designers believe it will 


prove to be one of aviation’s most 
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significant lightplane experiments. 
Known as Boeing’s Model 451, it is 
all-metal and has a wing span of 40 


> 


ft., length of 26 ft. 2.9 in., height of 


8 ft. 8.2 in. and weighs 1,509 Ibs 
Wing load 
10 37 lbs. Sq. tt. \ 


airplane, it 1S powered by a 125-hp. 


empty, 2,050 Ibs. gross 
ing 1S 2-place 
Lycoming engine and originally was 
equipped with a constant-speed Sen 
senich propeller, although a Mc¢ 1uley 
metal prop is shown in the accom 
panying photos. Design performance 
figures include 35-mph. landing speed, 
101-mph. cruising speed on 75 pet 
cent of power and 112-mph. maxi 
mum sea level speed. Rate of climb is 
listed at 628 fpm. and take-off over a 


50-ft. obstacle in 600 ft. is claimed. 


Collapsible Features 


An important design purpose was 
to facilitate truck loading of the air- 
craft and storage or concealment in 
small areas. It is disassembled into four 


h it can 


units. Components into whic 
be broken down, with their respective 
weights, are as follows: Body, 1,047 
lbs., boom, 66 Ibs., wing panel and 
flap, 175 Ibs., and tail surfaces, 74 lbs. 
The resultant “package” is no wider 
than a 2!4-ton Army truck bed. In 
tests the airplane has been reassembled 
in one hour. 

The cantilever landing gear is re- 
movable by only two bolts at the 
fuselage. Hydraulic shock 
are arranged to permit rotation of the 
axle spindle 180 degrees inboard for 
truck loading. The cantilever wing 
eliminates struts which would other- 
breakdown, truck 


absorbers 


wise complicate 


loading and reassembly. 





Float and ski versions of XL-15 show all-metal plane's 2-place 

gondola cabin, boom and full-span flap. Wheel gear and Brodie 

cable hook are also provided. Boeing has !25-hp. Lycoming. It 
can land or climb with nose in same position for both. 


Utility for tk 









Cabin Utility 

When not loaded on a truck, the 
XL-15 “package” can be towed by 
truck or Jeep trailer-fashion, using its 
landing gear’s own wheels. This is 
facilitated by the location of the “tail 
wheel” within a few feet of the main 
wheels, made possible by use of the 
gondola cabin, which 
maximum visibility. In addition, the 
gondola has a removable rear door, 


also prov ides 


making it ideal for wire laying, cargo 
usage where cargo must be dropped, 
emergency ambulance service and 
other special missions. 

Its engine installation was designed 
as a complete “power package” for re- 
moval and replacement by three men 
in only 30 minutes. 

The XL-15 was designed for four 
types of landing gear, including 
wheels, Edo floats for water, Federal 
skis for snow and ice and Brodie gear 
for landings and take-offs utilizing the 
Army’s complicated system of pylon- 
mounted cables. The latter, described 
before in SOUTHERN FLIGHT, requires 
installation of a “sky hook” atop the 
fuselage. In landing, the pilot flies be 
neath a wire cable, the hook locks onto 
the cable upon contact and the plane 
slides to a stop suspended beneath the 
take-offs, the 


braked until full power is revved up, 


wire. In airplane is 
when the pilot slides along the wire 
until flying speed is attained and the 
hook is released by a trigger. Jato 
mounting is provided for jet-assisted 
take-offs from water on floats. 

A fifth arrangement was designed 
for take-off. Equipped for aerial tow 
at 165 mph. (maximum dive speed up 
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Broken down into compact “package,” 

XL-I5is concealed in small space (above). 

It can be pulled tail-first by hand or Jeep 
on its own wheels (right) 


2 Army 


to 200 mph. was specified ) , the pro 
peller has a lock device permitting 
starting of the engine prior to release 
from the tow rope. 

The XL-15 has a complete 24-volt 





| ] } er re 

electrical system with electric starter, 
] 
i 


c 


} 1 
ectric flight ind engine instruments, 
command radio equipment and land 
} 


ing, recognition, Cockpit ind flasher 





position lights. This equipment nor 
mally weighs 100 Ibs. It carries two 
radio transmitters, two receivers and 
1 directional loop and is provided tor 
installation of standard Jeep radio 
Radio normally carried weighs 57 Ibs. 
Seats are irmor-plated. 

With all this versatility demon 
strated in flight tests, Boeing is 
said to be interested in a commercial 
version of the XL-15, stripped ot 
heavy military requirements and in 
tended for specialized civil operations 
But nothing definite has been an 
nounced. Meanwhile Army Ground 
Forces spokesmen have praised its mili 
tary utility. Among those who have 
been up in the versatile little Boeing 
is General Dwight Eisenhower, 


' 


personally trave ed by liaison 





hopper” plane on il occasions 
| uroOpc W hen } commanded 
Allied oftensiv« * * 


Its wheels pivoted inward, packaged Boe- 
ing fits 2'/2-ton truck bed. It can be re- 
assembled in one hour. Bottom photo 
shows cabin controls and panel. Left to 
right are flap handle, control stick, throt- 
tle, prop and manifold controls, trim 
tab control. Instruments are electrical. 
Note spherical attitude indicator at top 
of panel (right). Lower box holds circuit 
breakers. 
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Thirty-five years old, the pusher above is still being flown by its builder, Billy Parker (right) 
of Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Asked to compare its characteristics with modern lightplanes, he 


TENACIOUS 
TWOSOME 


couldn't; he hasn't flown any 


Together since 1912, Billy Parker and his box-kite are 
still showing the moderns a few points in airplane 
performance and airmanship. 


By R. CARLTON TERRY 


HE facts that Billy Parker de 
eae ind built his own air 
plane in 1912, then taught himself to 
fly, are not particularly unique. Sev 
eral aviation pioneers in those days 
were doing the same thing. The un- 
usual feature of this bit of aviation 
Parker is still 

flying that same airplane today. 
Way back in 1910 the Wright 
brothers of Kitty Hawk fame had a 


problem. They were in the midst of 


history is that Billy 


1 legal battle with the Herring-Curtiss 
Company to determine ownership of 
iviation patents. The same year Billy 
Parker, a young aviation enthusiast in 
Ft. Collins, Colorado, also had a prob 
lem. The nearest airplane flying school 
was some 1,500 miles away 

The Wrights’ problem was dragged 
through the courts for years, and even 
1 partial solution was not reached until 
1917. Unencumbered with legal difh 
culties, Parker set to work, built his 
own airplane and taught himself to 
fly. And his problem was solved satis 
factorily much sooner 

Parker faced a very difhcult design 
problem from the very beginning. The 


best planes ot that day had an absolute 
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ceiling no higher than the surface 
elevation at Fr. Collins. Obviously he 
must vastly improve existing designs, 
otherwise the plane would never leave 
the ground. 

The major problem encountered in 
plane building was finding a suitable 
Parker finally located a light 
weight 50-hp. engine built by Gnom« 


engine. 


of France. This engine was just what 
he needed for high altitude operation. 


One Up On Beachey 


In the fall of 1913, Denver anxious 


ly awaited the arrival of Lincoln 
Beachey, foremost aviator of the na 
tion. Young Parker, hearing of the 
urshow, decided to fly over and see the 
performance. But try as he might in 
Denver’s rarefied air, Beachey was 
never able to get his oxygen-starved 
engine off the ground. Disillusioned, 
Billy climbed onto his home-made 
plane and flew home. 

Beac hey s proy ed 
that Billy Parker had a plane which 


Denver failure 
could out-perform all others of the 
day. His plane operated successfully 
it high altitudes. This fact gave Billy 
an idea. With all the other pilots re 








stricted to lower altitudes, Parker had 
a monopoly of giving performances in 
the Mountain States. The people in the 
mountainous areas, thought Parker, are 
just as eager to see an airplane as those 
living at lower elevations. His logic 
was correct, and one of the most suc- 
cessful exhibition tours of the ages 
got under way, demonstrating the 
marvels of the airplane at county and 
state fairs Pacific 
Northw est. 

The old 
adage certainly proved true in Park 
Pilots from all over the 


throughout the 
build-a-better-mousetrap 


er’s case. 
United States were clamoring for a 
Parker-built plane. The sharp demand 
curtailed Parker’s exhibition tours, and 
winter months were spent building air 
planes for other pilots. 

Since the fabrication of a plane was 
a long, tedious hand process, a great 
deal of time was spent manufacturing 
one airplane. All in all, Parker built 
ten pusher planes, a few of which he 
flew on tours, but for the most part 
sold to other pilots. The price was 
$5,000 without engine, the price of 
which was $5,500 at first and late: 
$3,000 per engine. 
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Outmaneuvers Modern Models 





ind is still flying, is remarkably mod 
rn in many respects. First is the tri 
cycle landing gear, which is the latest 
thing in modern design 

heel-ty pe yoke, a 
ill =multi-engins 


1] ] 
is Well aS on several TY 
} 


| 
A control column 


feature tound on 
, 

planes today, 
f lLohrnl 

ot lightplanes 


Third is the pusher de 
1] 
i 


gn, discarded tor years, but finally 
} 
coming DackK into p ypularity. 
Parker’s pusher weighs 835 IDs 
empty, 1,075 Ibs. gross. Its  stallin 


speed is 35 mph. Span is 30 ft., chord 


) 


4.5 ft. and ieneth 238 ft 


Pertormance figures are amazingly 


good in comparison to 


Still air 


modern-day 
take-off requires 


nly 150 feet. Landing run is 200 feet, 
even though the plane has no brakes 


> ] 
Rate of climb 1s in excess of 1,000 


cruising speed 60 


mpn.; ind maneuvers performed fat 


Teet pe! minute, 


Th. Ser 
outdistance modern lightplanes. 
The plane can do snap 
11 1 


Olls, Talling 


rolls, SLOW 


, , : “ 
iears, spins, Darrel rolls, 


, ; 7 ; 
Immelmans, loops, split S's, lazy eights, 


wing d 


f 


Cuban eights, clover leafs, 
tc., and two additional maneuvers not 
ittainable in modern planes 


Xtra maneuvers are Variations of fly 


vy in reverse tna s ul Tirst 
Ww SUCTI n euve 1S I idl Ss iC 
Or maneu\ n 1 ] 
vhich the pilot puts re plane 
vertical climb The 191 pusnc 
1 , , 
ills and comes dow tail first instead 
| | 
of mushing down nose frst m the 


modern manne! 


[he second extra maneuver ts poss! 


ble only because there s no fuselag 
covering The plot performs this ma 
veuver in level flight by giving i 
rorcetu ust on th rudder. With 
out air resistance on the side of th 
fuselage, the plane swings 1round, ind 


hrough the 


nomentun Carries 1 [ 
ul first unt t stalls 
The engine pows g the plane is 
so unusua Since 1 s le OTrizina 
engine 1ddition to being ai rare 
tary type 5 great demand by 
rious nuseums particularly the 
Smiths« Institute, Only a very few 
engines oT s type are n x ence 
day i \ 0 0O he Ss ire nm re 
\ ope on 
The little Gnome develops 50 hp 
i 1 noisy 1,200 rpm Built on the 
] ’ 
que principle of the cylinders ro 


le Crankshaft, 1t 1s quits 


Without a throttle 


iting around 


1 torque pi pmducel 


| j TT 
the engine has only two positions, on 

ind “on Parker has a larger rotary 
Gnome, developing 80 hp., which ts 


‘ 17 ] 1 1 
interchangeable with the original en 


vine 
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[he plane Parker built 35 years ago, 


Second is the 


plane is the private property of Parker, 
the Phillips Petroleum Company has 
been the sponsor for recent exhibitions. 

Phillips became interested in Park 
er’s plane simply by chance. As is cus 


tomary, most large petroleum com 
panies maintain aviation products dis 
play booths at all major airshows. The 
Phillips booth, like similar booths of 
casual 


At onc 


otnel companies, received only 


| 
from the crowd. 


Parker 


attention 


show, however, was invited to 
fly his pusher 

The plane already had a Phillips 
insigne painted on the tail, since Park- 
er, in private life, heads the aviation 
department. The plane’s appearance on 
truck, im 


the airport, hauled in by 


mediately commanded attention trom 
the crowd. Will it fly? That was the 
isked by 
1 


Parker answered the query by calm 


question everyone. 


ly stepping up, starting the engine and 
] 
then taking off in a cloud of dust ac 


companied DV a thunders us roal 
the rotary engine. 
The crowd loved the 


Parker got 


— 


performance 


é, 
1 little of the feeling of the 


And Phillips realized that 


old days 
iviation exhil 


ney had l prize ) 


The Parker Pusher is powered by an antique but expertly-maintained Gnome 


engine which develops 50 hp. at 1,200 rpm 
equires only 150 ft. Span is 30 ft., 
bs. Ailerons are between the wings 

tional 


—_— 





length 28 ft. 
Horizontal stabilizer and elevators are conven- 
but balanced rudder has no vertical stabilizer 





backyard, 
out realizing it. Since that time Parker 
has been performing at eight or ten 
airshows 


practically in their with 


each year. The pilot and 
plane come to the show $5, not as a pro- 
motional scheme, but by invitation 
only. 

“I don’t stunt the plane any more,” 


‘The 


work is getting too old for excessive 


explains Parker. wooden frame 
stresses. 

Looking back over the years, Parker 
enjoys reminiscing. “It wasn’t easy to 
start in the aviation profession,” Park 


“Dad 
posed to my building an airplane. And 


er recalls. was vigorously op 
flying it — well, that was just too 
much. Mother gave her silent approval, 
which later became audible encourage 
ment.” 

In fact,” he 


adds, “if it hadn’t 


been for mother’s consent, I’d never 
first Mother’s 


allowed her the dis- 


built my 
finally 


have plane. 
interest 
tinction of being the first woman to 
Oklahoma.” 


Parker’s adroitness to aviation prob- 


fly in either Colorado or 


] 


lems has been proved many, many 


times. An outstanding example of his 


(Continued on page 3 


rotary 
stalls at 35. Take-off 
gross 1,075 


It cruises at 60 mph 
empty weight 835 Ibs. 


That's the gas tank on top 





Dialing The Weather 


RESENT aviation develop 
ments have completely altered 


the SCOPE Of aviation educ ition needed 


by the private pilot. The great num 


ber of pilots released through the 


military services and the increased ef 
ficiency of private pilots have created 
new demands for “cross-country” ait 
craft. The improved and sturdier ait 
craft being flown by the private pilot 
today meet their demands for longer 


cross-country flights, with the crea 


' , 
tion of new problems, in the greate! 


possibilities of encountering instru 
ment weather enrout« 
cockpit 


I very pilot should KNOW 


] t 
meteoroiory to estimatc weather 


conditions in flight ind plan 1 sate 


procedure when encountering unex 


pected weather. If the pilot cannot 
participate in an organized weather in 
strument flight course, he should make 
to employ all 


every effort ivailable 
training aids or literature to broaden 
his background in weather 

An “icing and thunderstorm weath 
er dial” has been perfected by the 
writer as a simplified guide tor flights 
through the two major weather haz 
irds of icing and thunderstorms. The 
simplicity and accuracy of checking 
the weather in a “slide rule” or com 
puter weather dial, instead of having 
to depend on memory for the best pro 
cedure to follow for safe flight, will 
help eliminate pilot error and increas: 
pilot judgment in coping with hazard 


The dial lists 


all possible types ot hazards associated 


ous weather conditions 


with icing and thunderstorms, and in 
1 computer form outlines the reasons, 
intensity of conditions, and the safest 


flight procedure to follow 


Thunderstorms 
[Thunderstorms may be classified 
into one of two groups l Air mass, 
or (2) frontal. Before flying into 


regions where thunderstorms are re 
ported it 1s best to check the latest 
weather map and forecaster so that 
you may classify the type of thunder 


storm expected within the flight area. 
Difterent types of thunderstorms may 
require different flight procedures. 

All thunderstorms are caused by lift 
of warm, moist air to a condition of 
instability ‘ell - defined thunder 
storms will be indicated by an anvil 
top, pointing in the direction of the 
thunderstorm movement; a roll cloud 
it the base of the cloud to a height of 
6,000 to 8,000 feet at the leading 


edge, and the presence of lightning, 
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Here’s a timely and 
handy reference analyz- 
ing thunderstorm and 
icing conditions and 
suggesting correct flight 
plans for each. 


By SAMUEL KRAMER 


thunder, hail and showers. It is well to 
remember that you will rarely en 
counter a thunderstorm in its well-de 
fined shape and it will most likely b« 
lavers of 


masked by surrounding 


clouds. Increased turbulence at flight 
level and reports of thunderstorms in 
your area should make you suspicious 
of any dark cloud or showery areas. 
If thunderstorms are hidden by sut 
I yunding clouds, alw ivs ch POSE youl 
iltitude before approaching the storm 
Never climb or descend to seek a flight 
ultritude within the cloud decks. 

Air mass thunderstorms will be iso 
lated and should be flown around. Ai: 
mass thunderstorms caused by surface 
heating are known as thermal thunder 
storms, and develop to their greatest 
intensity in mid-afternoon or early 


evening. They dissipate during the 
night due to the cooling of the surfac« 
when the sun goes down. Thermal 
thunderstorms are less intensive ove! 
water than land but may not dissipate 
over water due to the ability of water 
regions to retain heat after the sun 
has gone down. They will be isolated 
ind should be flown around. 
Advective air mass thunderstorms 
form when cool moist air flows ove 
warmer surface, and are found dur 
summer 


ink the months along the 


warm Gulf states. They are also iso 
lated and will be flown around. 
Orographic air mass thunderstorms 
will form when moist air is lifted on 
the windward sides of mountains 
They may be scattered or form a line 
of thunderstorms. Scattered orographic 
thunderstorms should be flown around, 
but a solid line of orographic thunder 
storms will be treated with due re 
flight 
through the 


spect. If you can alter your 
plan to avoid passing 
thunderstorm region, it will offer the 
best solution to the problem. Flight 
under orographic thunderstorms should 
be attempted only when the pilot can 
maintain CFR conditions to lessen the 
chances of hitting a peak hidden by a 














cloud base. The pilot must also be 
extremely careful of downdrafts both 
under the clouds and on the leeward 
side of the mountain. If the pilot can- 
not fly under the thunderstorms, flight 
procedures should be followed as in 
flying a squall line. 

In all air mass or isolated thunder 
storms, when flying around, fly to 
the rear of the storm. Turbulence is 
usually less severe and hail may be 
encountered at the front and side of 
the thunderstorm if the storm is well 
dev eloped. 

Frontal thunderstorms usually offer 
different and more complex problems, 
and flight conditions should _ be 
thoroughly checked take-off. 
When a cold front has a steep slope 
and moves fast it may cause a squall 


before 


line and severe weather conditions. Do 
not attempt a flight through a squall 
line unless it is absolutely necessary. 
If the pilot must get through, the first 
attempt should be flight underneath 
the bases of the clouds. That will be 
safe only if the pilot can maintain 
CFR conditions, the cloud base is fair- 
ly high (2,500 ft. to 4,000 ft.) and the 
terrain is flat. The rougher the terrain 
the more dangerous the flight below 
the bases becomes. Low scud clouds 
formed by precipitation falling from 
the thunderstorm may hide ragged ter 
rain features, and make flight unde 
the storm hazardous. If flight under 
cannot be made, attempt flight over 
the saddleback between two towering 
thunderstorms. Hail may be encount 
ered at the front and sides of the cloud. 
If flight over the saddleback cannot be 
made, the pilot should seek a clear area 
between the storms. If the above pro 
cedures cannot be flown, the pilot 
should attempt flight 
thunderstorm only if conditions are 


through the 
imperative that he arrive at his des 
tination. 


Flight Procedure 


It is well to remember that flight 
procedures through thunderstorms are 
highly debatable. The procedures out- 
lined below are the recommendations 
of experienced pilots in the Army, 
Navy, and commercial airlines. First, 
climb to an altitude above the roll 
cloud, which will usually be from 6, 
000 ft. to 8,000 ft. above the base of 
the cloud. This altitude should be at 
tained before approaching the storm. 
From this altitude choose a flight path 
Ww here the cloud domes are lowest. The 
cloud with the least vertical develop 
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ICING REASON CONDITIONS FLIGHT PLAN 



























































Supercooled water Heavy Climb te colder tempera- 
drops in anstable (0° te -10°C) ture for lighter icing. De- 










aCE CRYSTALS 







AND t cload (0" to -20°C) Light scend to warmer tempera- 
gene (-10° te -20°C) ture if terrain permits 
waren MEAVY 





ment will be the least severe and tu 
bulent. Choose a flight path where the 
rain or lightning is heavy, reduce air 
speed to 50 per cent above stalling, STRATIFORM 


SAL. SUPERCOOLED WATER DEOFS 


ind take all precautions for turbu 


+ a roe 
' * a 
C Rememb th st dangerou CING { + Small supercooled Climb to colder tempera- G& 
ence. | ; rt he most d “eo SMT 1 TC ‘, DS  ceanes water drops in stable Light ture fer lighter icing. De- 
hazard in the thunderstorm is turbu cloud (0 to -20°C) scend te warmer tempera- 


ture if terrain permits 





lence. When the aircraft passes an area 





where both up and downdrafts pre 
uil, severe structural damage may re 
i ee : : 
sult. Therefore the areas of least tut ee hes 
bulence ind ireas which do not con 















—_— 
. th rl / r t t 
tain both the up and dow ndrafts at A » Warm air aloft, rain Climb to warmer tempera- 
close range are the safest. The area of orc “i : { falling through temp- Heavy ture or descend to warmer 
1 we , \ eratures below O°C temperatare if terrain per- 
uinfall will have predominantly down wane es i 
* oO. 
} | —_— 
drafts. Pilots flying thunderstorms re 
1 | 
port that a distance one-fourth of 
the way on either side of the heaviest 
. , , 
rain area will be the ideal point for ee | py 
‘he pilot shoul c iets, 
sate passage. The puiot shou d avoid - re 
hazy sreenish-hued light sot th oe Freezing raindrops Remain at same altitude. De- 
» Bree n-Nhued UWShneC spots in c Pant t before changing t2 Moderate secend if terrain and cloud 
| F ZING RAIN ; 
cloud mass as they are usually the most | anime TO Site) sleet cotting paruit 
turbulent areas. In the winter the — tet. ? 
; _—_ 2 
freezing icvel of thunderstorms will be 
| 1 1 | 
close to the base and flight through 
thunderstorms should be ittempted it WET SNOW 
"ea ye 
high levels to lessen the icing hazard ; ° 
> el — | 
Warm front thunderstorms are less ¢ hy Dry snow falling Climb te colder tempera- 
oe through warmer Moderate ture te hit dry snow 
rer th r ¢ ‘ " \ 
dangerous than cold tront squall lines, % —_ “ tempcratures 
: ae 
but if not handled properly may Cause wales > 





= & 





considerable damage. They are usually) 





udden in the warm front overcast 
ind are best indicated by showers and 


Neavy precipitation Coming out ol the THUNDERSTORMS 


overcast. However, they are high-based 





- COLD FRONT 
thunderstorms and low-level flight will a Ly Me _~ 
void then The bases range from Cold 4 displacing back, or if ee 
and i ° bases nder. 
4.000 ft to 6.000 ft ibove the ( moist ete antl Rntense squalls a a th 3 Trendes- 
, . tion of inatability storms sclect smallest and 
um and, if certain that terrain ob fly above roll cloud and be- 
seacien ei mae eons ay ae neath icing level 
cast OW -leVve flight S sate Flight 
VE ne vercast ind round = th« 
ops r th thunderstorms embedded 
» of » ae. Gee os a2 = Thunderstorms will be above 
1 the overcas Will Dé possil I< on. \ warp =. Guplesing evercast. Fly above overcast 
f oxygen equipment is installed in the mia anit ate, ne Scattered one — if — 
ats ing of warm air te thunderstorms oa ~ thy 7 aa bene 
urcratl : Ss as — Storms will have 
instability high bases in evercast 


Sag - 
Flights through thunderstorms will 





lways be dangerous if not handled 
properly The safest procedure for fly 
ng thunderstorms is to avoid them 

The weather dial covers the above Ply areund. If storms in a 
a a — —_ Lift ef air to in- line, fly over or saddieback. 
discussion in simplified form. Cross stability os tt flows ceed & Do not fly under. If must 


i | go through, choose smaliest 
Slae ot ye =~ -" thanderstorms storm and fly above roll 
cloud and beneath icing level 


sections OF types of thunderstorms ar« 


pictured on a top disc. The type of 





' 
thunderstorm, reason, conditions in 

; , , , 
tensity), and fl ght plans are arranged 
n a computer torm on a lower dis« 
THERMAL 


I tne top disc to its proper 


place W ll enable the pilot to correctly Lift due to heating 
ilyz ll cl i of | Rgs® = Scattered Fly around scattered 
inal ec all thunderstorms groun y ar , thunderstorms 
' S diation (surface heat- thendérsterens 
ing) 


Icing 





A second weather hazard which the 
] 1! 
pilot Wil expect to encountel during 
the winter months is icing. Structural 


DE encountered DY) the pil yt 


Cold moist air mov- 


Continued on page 48 ing over & warmer Scattered Fly areund scattered 
renee surface, causing heat- thunderstorms thunderstorms 
ing of air and in- 
stability 
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Civil Aviation 
and Air Power 


By 
CAPT. MAXWELL W. BALFOUR, 


Jent, Aeronautical Training Society 


: 4 ] \ 4 , ‘ Xv 
gineers, standard and ciectrical ins 
\ P ment technicians, propeller techn 
- ins, weather forecasters, nan 
] 
nent personne ind pilots 


Six members of the Aeronautic 


: , 
Training Society alone have a total en 
ment of more than 6,000 students 
HERI it l presen n 
Sales of lircrart, parts, gaso nc l 
i) ] i \ 
] 
‘ [his is the pt ncipal outlet for 
f cratt, aircraft parts and supplies f 
_ privately owned aircraft 
sian Saal : Feede urlines. At least se ot 
) | | ; 
" ( 
yma n ; iD ) nemo S » n certincated to 
j | - C p it1o ot ger a nes 
ig eg ¢ \ 
' (hart tivin ind aircral c i 
ue of \A RAI 1 t ae 
| ’ | 
Ge . j Wo j W I 1S crvic y ers ipid ( CK 
| 1] , 1 p itio ‘ 1OS¢ who do ) 
l vain 
1eXt f wn aircraft or wish to use them 
] } \ » ‘ s 
. - trequently Equipment used ranges 
‘ * . 
> 1 ] 
rh \ trom small single-engine types to the 
‘ ‘ 
| C I : irge multi-engine types 
4 iit ‘ OO” } , 
? Pipe lin ind ransmission 1 
4 ~ © \ ] 
pa > 
is { sin \ I 
SOME nem 5 i Csé types ‘ rop dusting 
gag Scope of Fixed-Base Operations 
few types, and ot yne type only r] : | r} ! 
r} le maypority of the thousands oft 
nis [ I oO ( ? 1 ' 
, fixed-base operations are small bus 
} \ wv ) | I | 
ness Dut in the aggregate it 1s big Dus 
Our memb« p pproximate!\ : 
7 ness and one of the very important 
145 5 14 ) { ‘ 4 I A { Many ot } 
factors in the basic development of 
< mi t 
tiona iviation ndustry 
aie) \ than { \ 
It is dithcult to offer concrete sta 
xed-! ‘rr ' \ vid ' . . 
' tistics that measure the size and in 
) cop } | | > , . 
; : portance of this great network of 
erty an i gh 5 . % 
ndividual businesses \ tew feures 
> 000.01 
‘ “— yy 
may Nelp to establish its scope \ 
ra : 
ports, 9,337; hxed-base operators 
ire ' ‘ 
I estimated), I,VUYUS civil urcratrt 
‘ P| 1 1 
' other than airlines and treight carriers 
ve l ind <¢ fT cratgtt > , 
: y %Z,000; certincated pilots, 400.000, 
ind pilots n training estimated 
y ) 4 
oa 0 OOO 
Aviation employment is summed up 
\ ! 4 ) ’ 
this tabulation 
if l c Hing \ 
DC-4. T ves < ~ 
Classification Em bloye 
} t > >t) 
\ ’ ernationa Nu ( rricls 25,000 
in vroO ) : * 
¢ Domestic A 1 69,1 
O00 . { j 
7 ‘ seat 
Aircratt Manutacturing 109,975 
H \ ( r \ 
\ t tima } 
Scho : 





Employes of Airports of 

Classes 1, 2, 3, and 4 28,000 
Fixed-base Operators, 

Repair Stations, Miscel 


laneous Sales 90,000 


From the above table it 
that this private aviation industry in 


S$ appa rent 


fixed-base operation alone is an im 
portant factor. That its growth has 
been fast can be deduced from the 
single fact that within a year the 
number of privately owned aircraft 
has almost doubled. This is the type 
of business from which our aviation 
industry developed in the early days. 
It serves a useful purpose in peace 
ind is a basis of reserve strength in 
time of war. It was one of the 
important factors during the last wat 
when called on by the Army Au 
Forces to train nearly 250,000 pilots 
ind 50,000 technicians. It is one of 
our essential reserves in case of future 


Wal 
Air Power Needs 


Representing as it does a strong seg 
ment of this private aviation indus 
try, the Aeronautical Training Society 
endorses and recommends for consid 


eration: 


|. The provision of appropriations t 


build and maintain 1 trong Au 


5 
Force. This Air Force should con 
sist of: 

\. A powerful striking force fully 
manned and equipped with the 
latest and most modern weap 
ons, capable of assuming an im 
mediate offensive. 

B. An organized and trained com 

bat reserve capable of mobili 


zation and action in sufhcient 


time to support the offensive of 
the active Air Forces. 
C. An organized reserve tor ai 


transport operations capable of 
taking the field within a mat 
ter of hours. 

D. A planned auxiliary force that 
would call on civilian aircraft, 
personnel and bases to partici 
pate in: 

1. The training of pilots. 

2. The training of technicians 

}. Freight and passenger trans 
portation within the United 
States. 

4. Highly skiiled personnel to 

Au Forces 


supplement th: 
ground personnel. 
Suthcient appropriations to permit 
1 program of research and develop 
ment to assure that our air weapons 
will be superior to those of any po 
tential enemy. 
3. An adequate and effective intelli 


Continued on page 36 
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PT-17 duster with 300-hp. Lycominy and constant speed prop carries 1,000 ibs 
Modification was certificated by Mississippi Valley Aircraft Service at Clarksdale 


LYCOMING 
STEARMAN 


neering sect 


of dust 
Miss 


By MABRY |. ANDERSON 


OEING PT-17 owners and op cruising speed being raised to 113 
B erators are applauding the mph. while utilizing 70 per cent power 
performance of a new A75L300 mod at 1,850 rpm. Top speed was raised to 
ficatio! " Clarksdale Mississipp 123 mph. and rate of climb and take 
This ynvers s being seen more off run greatly improved. Official 
und more frequently f late pal flight ests revealed an _ 1,100-fpm 
ilarly rop dusting regions. lr limb w airplane loaded to 2,950 
yrporating the 0-hp. Ly ning R yvounds. Gross weight allowable was 
680-E3B engine and Hamilton Stand raised to 3,200 pounds as an NC ai! 
urd consta! speed propeller, : lane, with permissible increase of 10 
souped up” PT-17 promises advant per cent when certificated on NR 
age to dusters, pal ularly in hig status. Approx mately 1,000 pounds of 
il ide reg s and in operations cal dust can be carried when licensed 01 
ge for hea ads from short fields an NR basis 
Working close operation wit! Engine, propeller, speed ring and 


other components are taken 





anta, Ga., the operators of Mississipp surplus Beech AT-10 trainer and util 
Valley Aircra Service of Clarksdale of these surplus items repre 
drew up plans ympleted their initial quite an achievement. Also ut 
S lation al irned the snip ove zed is a Lycoming motor mount, this 
CAA fol ype € cale ests presenting something of a problem to 
After several weeks of intensive flight the designers due to scarcity. Expe) 
esting, the riginal model was fully ments were begun, however, with a 


modificat old Continental 


ion of the 


raft Specification A-743 issued and mount and full CAA approval was ob 
the modification placed on productio: tained on this modification. Flight 
Asis characteristics of the A75L300 closely 
Results of flight tests reflected s« approximate that of the old familia: 
eral nprovements in performance PT-17. Stalling speed remains virtua! 





installation 


Close-ups show Lycoming 


Note exhaust stack in top photo. 
and due to increased speed 
the modification 


7? + 
excellent 


y the sam 
and horsepower, be- 
comes an acrobatic 
Fuel 


at approximately 


per- 


forme} consumption is rated 
16 gallons per hour, 
the original 


x *« * 


a nominal increase ove} 


Continental-powered Boeing 
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USE PROVED-IN-SERVICE LUBRICANTS 


products has won them preference throughout the 


“OR EFFECTIVE lubrication of engines, airframe, 
Fina engine accessories, one name only 
— TEXACO — is all you need remember. Texaco 
has proved-in-service lubricants for every aircraft 
requirement . . . lubricants to assure efficient flight 
from take-off to landing. 

The Texaco line of aviation lubricants (and fuels) 
is the most extensive in the industry . . . and Texaco 
is ahead of every other brand in number of products 
meeting A-N specifications. 


The superior performance of Texaco aviation 


a a 


IN . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. 


industry. On scheduled airline routes, for example: 
More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are flow n 
with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any 


other brand. 


Another advantage worth remembering: You 
can get Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrication 
Engineering Service everywhere. Just call the near- 
est of the more than 2500 Texaco distributing plants 
in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, Avia- 


tion Division, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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See newspaper for time and station. 
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First Federal-aid project in Arkansas 


at Batesville 


{ 


right 


20 approved; |0 are 


bids 











is 


Class | 
now 60 per cent complete. Federal 
and local sponsor shares are $11,477 each. Twenty-eight 
projects have been completely processed in 4th Region, 
under construction or have advertised 


One 





of first Federal-aid airport projects to start con- 
struction was the Bastrop, Louisiana, Municipal Airport, 
first start in 4th Region when construction 
July. Workmen are shown erecting a building there (left). 
Project is now 99 per cent complete, awaiting millwork, 
will be between Class | and Class I! airport. Sponsor's 
share of costs is $81,165, Federal share 


began last 


is $75,766, for 
total of $157,930. 





airport 












Plain Talk About 





HE time has ome tor pla 
talk about the Federal-aid ai 

port program and the present manne 
of its administratio1 We hear com 
ments to the effect that this program 
s a failure. Let us examine into the 
matter to ascertall ne irrent status 
of the program, the present manne 
n which projects are handled, and the 
progress of the program » date 

The facts of the matter are that the 
program is under way and rapidly 
yaining momentum 

When the Federa Airport Act was 
passed, in May, 1946, the Civil Aero 
nautics Administration had a small 
staff in Office of Airports in 
Washington and in the field, and 
necessary additional personnel could 
not be employed until funds were 
made available by the Congress. 
These funds became available in July, 
1946, and at that time the CAA started 
the employment and training of pe) 
sonnel, the equipping of field offices, 
the preparation of the National Ai 
port Plan, the determination of what 
airport development work was to b 
indertaken with the initial allocatior 
of project funds, and the formulation 


| 
of regulations, mechar 
administration of the 


Act and the oj 


niques for the 
Federal Airport 


of the program 

Field investigations were required, 
from which the National Airport Plan 
was developed by the CAA in coopera 
tion with state aeronautics bodies, 


24 


After a survey, the offi- 
cial in charge reports 
actual construction gain- 
ing momentum. Federal 
and local preparations 
delayed the start. 


By H. A. HOOK 


Assistant Administrator 
for Airports 
Aeronautics Administration 


Civil 


and civi 


organization 


individual 


aeronautical 


and the representatives of 


communities. The determination of t} 


program to be undertaken with the 
first $42,750,000 of project funds 
was an appreciable undertaking, as 

was necessary to pick and choose be 
tween $985,800,000 (sponsors, $544, 
200,000; Federal, $441,600,000) worth 


of projects to give consideration not 
necessity for the project; 


the 


only to the 


but also to time element as to 
relative degree of urgency. 
The CAA authority to 


ceed with 


lacked 
any airport 

airports due to restric- 
tions in Act and therefore the 
projects to which tentative allo- 


pro- 
developments 


| 


at the large 


the 
first 
made were for the 


cations were 


smaller airports (Class 1, 2 and 3). 





the Airport Program 


Now this is all past history and 
has nothing to do with the current 
progress of the program, but it is a 
starting point of the Federal Airport 
Program and represents a groundwork 
that had to be laid, of certain legal 
and financial essentials. 

The current Federal-aid 
program, which is a balanced program 
of all classes of airports and which 
utilizes all funds made available to 
date by the Congress, was formulated 
late last July, shortly after the presi- 
dent signed the present Appropria- 
Act, for $30,662,500 additional 
project funds, and after the CAA’s 
recommended list of Class 4 and 
larger development projects had been 
approved by the Congress. This pro- 
gram covers, therefore, not only work 
on Class 4 and larger airports, but 
development of Class 1, 2 and 38 air- 
ports, many of which were included 
in the first tentative allocations made 
to sponsors on January 11, 1947. The 
total current program contains 908 
projects, of which 171 are for Class 4 
and larger airports. The sponsors of 
these 908 projects have all been noti- 
fied that Federal funds have been 
allocated to their respective projects. 


airport 


tions 


77 Projects Building or Ready 


Let us examine the case of one 
particular Class 4 airport. The funds 
were made available by the Congress 
July 1, 1947. The work of planning 


+ 


and programming was completed, and 
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ponsor not fied of the allocat 

if funds on August 4. On Septembe 
24 the Administrator approved th 
yroject and the CAA signed the Gran 
Offer of $850,000 to the sponsor. Il 


ne time betwee! August 4 and Sep 


ember 24 at spons found pos 
é ny \ aii e necessary 
(,overnme red tape; tne CAA 
Vas a € eview ca Lu \ ind ap 
ve ne ans and Spe f i ns 
é Sp ys Assu ance A gree nen 
é l¢ é i tne sponsoring agency 
eld satisia € ) e ands 
ind ) el necessary aocume s 1] 
at remained was tor the sponso ) 
gy? he accepta eo ne Gral Of fe 
{ e Adm i ad already signed 
) and ‘ ‘ uld proceed. Ilr 
ess thar wo n is fron he me 
$s sponso vas notified that his 
i ne rogram, ne wa 
ead i l I ‘' Fed 
a ala 
These ietalls o ¢ ) € nd 
ilé \ i il t 1one na WW i 
t re ne \ t OnSO! na 
repare é \ 1dequatle ey i 
i ile¢ i Fede il gral 
aia ve ‘ ) se 1i¢ 
< \ ey i€ v i i oUne 
Vy e¢ t i © ait 
i! t exped l \ oe € 
vol inde va \t ‘ ne . 
~ V1 € 7 € por ) iv« 
iKé nes € | Federa 
er! € i igreed tf Aa pate 
\ nem a lly, a gnified DY 
Y Adn rato ipp! Va yf ne 
a UOTtTe Some ese royje 
ire na Va il e € i! ré 
voing’ as na é ponsor desire 
Proje a} | ro 15 ! . 
suct ror ireé eing reviewed 
Washington a é ne sis W 
€ and add 1 ne ire eing re 
veda ia \ presel nis eview 
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takes an average of six days. It is ex 
pected that by December 1, 1947, the 
CAA will have entered into Grant 
Agreements with about 300 sponsors. 

Sometimes we are told that the 


Federal-aid airport program is hope- 
lessly bogged down. I do not think so. 
If this were so, how would it be pos 

ble for a sponsor and the Federal 


government to reach agreement on an 


$850,000 project in less than two 
months? Obviously the present regu 
lations and procedures did not delay 


unduly. The community 


the project 
knew what it wanted. That sponso 


was ready to go ahead just as soon 


as it completed negotiations for Fed- 


In yntrast, there are a great 
number of projects included in the 
irrent program for which specific 
amounts of Federal funds were allo- 
ated as far back as January 11, 1947, 
but these are not yet under way. Just 
what are the factors causing the de- 
lays, what delays can be expected, and 


what can be done about them? 


Delays Analyzed 


In some states enabling legislation 
s needed in order that counties, mu 
nicipalities, and other eligible spon- 
ors may receive Federal aid on thei 
Wisconsin, fo in 


stance, is now prepared to participate, 


airport projects. 
wether with local sponsors and the 
Federal government, in airport con- 
struction. The state has been ready 
since the 23rd of August of this year 
but it needed four years to get ready! 
The State Planning Director told me, 
a few days ago, what legislation had 
to be enacted to accomplish that. 


First, an amendment to the state con 


stitution had been necessary. In orde} 
to amend the Constitution of Wiscon 


sin, the proposed amendment must be 
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passed by two consecutive sessions of 
the legislature, and then it must be 
approved by referendum. With com- 
mendable foresight, the necessary con- 
stitutional amendment was introduced 
into, and passed by, the 1943 session 
of the legislature. It was passed a 
second time during the first days of 
the 1945 session of the legislature, and 
at that time the machinery was set 
up for the necessary referendum to be 
held in the spring election of 1946 
The 1947 session of the state legisla- 
ture appropriated funds to enable the 
state to participate financially. That 
appropriation became available on 
August 23, 1947. Now, after fow 
years of preparation, they are ready 
to begin. 

New Mexico municipalities, coun- 
ties, and other eligible sponsors do not 
now have legal authority to float bond 
issues for airport purposes. This con- 
dition cannot be rectified before next 
spring. In the meantime, the airpo1 
program in that state is virtually a 
a standstill. 

If state and local 


legislation s 
needed, now is the time to work on 
it. No amount of streamlining of Fed- 
eral procedure will rectify such a con- 
dition. It must be attended to at the 
state or local level. It will take time. 

Before the Federal government can 
participate financially in a Federal- 
aid airport project, the sponsoring 
agency must give evidence that funds 
are available to pay the sponsor’s 
share of the project costs. If the spon- 
soring agency has to raise funds 
through a bond issue, this matte? 
should be attended to as soon as pos- 
sible. It seems that frequently a bond 
election is necessary. Usually, before 
} 


it can be held, notice must be given 


to the voters. After bonds are auth- 


(Continued on page 34) 






CAA AIRPORT DIRECTORS AND STATE OFFICIALS meeting in 
Fort Worth late in October discussed complaints against Federal- 
aid airport delays and agreed on steps to speed the program. 
With CAA Administrator T. P. Wright (second from right) above, 
from left to right, are following regional CAA airports superin- 
tendents: T. E. Flaherty, 
H. H. Howell, Kansas City; George E. Garanflo, Atlanta; R. T. 
Puckey, Seattle; R. W. F. Schmidt, Los Angeles; L. W. Wilcox, Chi- 
cago; Ed Travis, Fort Worth; Mr. Wright; K. S. Perry, Anchorage, 
Alaska. State aviation directors in photo at left are, left to right: 
Bill Lazarus, Florida, NASAO vice president; T. B. Herndon, Louisi- 
ana; Robert Dewey, Illinois, NASAO vice president, and Clarence 


Cornish, Indiana, new NASAO president. 
(SOUTHERN ELIGHT Photos by FE H. Pickering.) 


Honolulu; William Cullinan, New York 
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Runway Standards 


L AST August the CAA issued a 
“proposed tatement of policy 


inwa\y eng ‘ limensional 
tandara ror a ne erations.” The 
lea was a good one. It was to obtai 
el a vee tne desig? 
I all l i the «ae gn of aircraf 
VI ire ised Air-Carrier op 
erat ns rt Va nething desired 
y alrport planne n the CAA and 
imong e mur palitie It was felt 


y the CAA art llariy, that some 


ruide ! lid e | ec ts e nploye 
regarding approvals and recommenda 
ol f runwa lesign; and that 
hould be indicated t anufacture. 
and operators of ‘ type al 
al what a inwa vould be 
ivVallabDle I Vas ¢ that airline 
pera ! would tne la ne and 
ecure equipmé establish p 
ecaure NI vould pe t, in accord 
ince W é i { vil Ain Regu 
atic era t tandard 
inway 
The CAA Y i i e re 
ed ‘ iirports a 
rding ne e opera 
é vere ‘ é Feede1 a 
\ iid ive inwa 500 fee 
ng a ind { UU Teet wide 
vith a ix in ‘ : ading I 
»>OO0O Fr ] | to! ne ie yvneeisS al 
tf 20,000 pou fo la vheels. On 
ila va vould be 4,500 
leet me and landing { 100 feet 
vide and w and whee vaadings of 
0,000 10.000 pou Express ail 
ports would Nave inway 6,000 feet 
mg, landing stri 900 feet wide and 
ie adding would e 6U.0U0U0 to SU, 
000 pound International airport 
vould have 7,000-fo inways, land 
g strips 500 feet wide and pavement 
trength sufficient for 60.000 to 8&0, 
000 pound wheel ads These were 
andard a ea lieve » lor ear 
O00 Tee rease i ide an ad 
j i] 250 fee ‘ va vas to he 
equire 


Were standards of this type adopted 


nunicipa es would nave assurance 
hat their airports would not become 
ssolete with the advancement in de 
gn and constructio1 ! transport an 
al ‘ ne € at sug 
vt ed { LA vere naxima Th 
nmendabie and e tnat 
ipported eo Um 4 erence of 
May: vi " é record 
é ette i ‘Tf ‘ rie na no 
irrived i i whe! airport 
tandards can be established, then the 
ne nas not al ved for a Federal 
airport program.” The sad thing is, 


however, that the CAA policy, as 
agreed to by the mayor s expressed 
n contrary terms because DY 


setting 


» maximum standards it dictates that 
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CAA-proposed stand- 

ards may provide uni- 

formity for city planners 

but aircraft design 

progress remains the 

key to runway require- 
ments. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


f+ ; 


ne aircral ndustry at this time tell 


the CAA, in essence, that the design 


‘ 


f transport aircraft has reached a 


tatic stage. It is perfec 


tly apparent 
o everyone, or should be, that the art 


f transport aviat 


ion has not yet ad 


vanced to a point where any such as 


irance can be given. 


Some form of guide for the adm 

tration of Federal airport funds is 
necessary and cities should have some 
assurance that their airport invest 
nent will not be too large or too 
nall, but any standardization policy 
hould insure that airport limitations 
ire rationalized on the basis of the 
naximum facility which a given com 
nunity can support as warranted by 
the importance of its social, industrial, 


political and security considerations 
The maximum ground facilities whic} 
each community can afford will 
termine the maximum benefits which 

will derive from air transport de 
velopment. Any such evaluation should 
be made not with the primary object 
of determining a community’s ability 
to pay for an airport, but its potential 
ability to support an airport through 
the generation of and reception of not 
only airline but all types of passenge? 
and cargo traffi 

Airport planning should make pro 

sions for adequate expansion based 
ipon the assumption that the max 
num investment that can be justified 
and supported will eventually be 
nade. Administration of Federal funds 
should provide for proportionate dis 
tribution based on a total national ail 
port plan taking economic conditions 
nto consideration. The magnitude of 
the investment will normally deter 
nine the maximum number and length 

f runways which can be made avail 
able. The greater the runway facili 

es, the more efficient will be the 
type of aircraft available to serve a 
community. 

Departure from the long-used nu- 
merical classification of airports is 
unfortunate and to classify them as 
“local,” “express” and “in 
ternational” is not only meaningless 


“feeder,” 


but too rigid in view of the rapid de 
velopment of the air route pattern. The 
present airline routes represent a con- 
siderable increase over what was con- 
templated just a few years ago. It cer- 
tainly can not be stated, at this time, 
that the airline pattern of this country 
has been finalized, and it is not be- 
lieved that any single individual o1 
group of individuals can predict, with 
any degree of accuracy, the type of 
service to be provided any community, 
and hence the form which an airport 
should now take. What may be con- 
sidered a “local” airport today may 
tomorrow need to be only a “feeder” 
airport or may need to be an “ex 
airport, depending upon the 
movements of population and an ex- 


press” 


panding national economy. The ait 
transport industry is not ready, no1 
s the CAA ready or in a position, to 
assure any community the type of 
service to be provided from now on, 
and consequently the type or size of 


airport needed. Even to attempt to 


do so means one of two things—eithe) 
an injurious stagnation in the devel 
ypment of commercial aviation or the 
creation of a false assurance in the 
ninds of those responsible for airport 
planning and development in the com 
munity concerned. 


More Handicaps Than Benefits 


Any standardizing of airports at 
this time will remove all administra 
tive discretion from city 
ments and deprive them of an oppor- 
tunity to extend the future growth of 


manage- 


air travel for their communities and 
likewise prevents their taking this 
estimate into consideration in design- 
ing new municipal airports or improv- 
ing existing facilities. The elimination 
of any consideration of individual dif- 
ferences in each community as far as 
traffic - generating possibilities are 
oncerned results in the imposition of 
mits on runway construction, so as 
to conform with what is at best, a 
dubious estimate of the type of serv 
ce that should be rendered a particu 
lar community. If we can accept the 
contention that the air route pattern 
in this country has not been finalized, 
then it must be recognized that it is 
impossible to build runways in accord 
ance with the type of service a city 
s now receiving. We must avoid the 
adoption of an inflexible system which 
may dwarf the growth and develop- 
ment of aviation in various communi- 
ties, placing them in each case in a 
certain category that cannot be 
changed, regardless of now-unforeseen 
economic changes or other influences. 

Aside from its effect upon munici- 
pal airport planning, any arbitrary 
limitation of runway lengths and 


, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Improve your Travel 
Pattern with the 


Beechcraft DONA NIZA 




















rPWeE nine cities in this sales ter- 

Tani Stilton allel 
or 9 days to cover by ordinary 
travel. In a 4-place Beecheraft 
Bonanza, making the same num- 
ber of business calls—two hours 
each—the whole circuit can be 
completed in 4 days in less than 
8 hours flying time. all of it dur- 
ing daylight hours. 

At no place is the Bonanza more 
than two hours from home base— 
never more than two hours from 
any customer, 


This is one way that scores of 


improving 


Bonanza owners are 
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their travel patterns, speeding up 
service, increasing the number of 
personal contacts, and exploring 
new business opportunities. 

Add up the time you and your 
top men spent last month just 


going places by ordinary trans- 


BEECHCRAFT 


MODEL &@ 





on a a Cn aa 


portation methods, Cut that figure 
by two-thirds. That’s what this 
comfortable, quiet, economical 


business plane can do for you 


There is a Beechcraft distributor near 
you with all the facts and figures or 
the Bonanza as a business vehicle. Call 
him. Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita. Kansas. U.S. A. 


ONANZA 
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LURIA STANDARD HANGAR CONSTRUCTED FOR NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 








CORPORATION AT WESTCHESTER COUNTY AIRPORT, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


LURIA STANDARD HANGARS are available 
in both curved and gable type roofs with 
clear door openings from 60 feet to 200 feet. 
The contour clearances are designed to 
accommodate all standard makes of planes. 
By allowing complete freedom of choice in 
length and in size and type of lean-to’s, 
these Standard Units can be adapted to 
meet any combination of shop, storage and 
office requirements. All sizes of Luria Stand- 
ard Hangars are designed in two weights— 
one to meet the load requirements of north- 
ern climates, and the other to effect the 
utmost economy for southern climates. Sup- 
plementing the Standard line, Luria is also 
prepared to design and furnish Hangars to 
meet any special requirements. 





LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


500 FIFTH AVENUE Ist NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


1734 CANDLER BUILDING 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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THIS MONTH’S MODERN AIRPORT 


Downtown 


Airpark 


By MATHER EAKES 


ANY cities such an ail 
port and are trying to do some 
Oklahoma City is 
communities in the 


want 


thing about it, but 
ie of the few 


: t has an airport which 


} 


ly qualifies for the 
Airpark five min 
from the 


country tha 
actual name 
“Downtow! Only 
ites by tax heart of the 
ffice building and district, 


Airpark 


snopping 





ts Downtown is rapidly be 


oming known among pilots through 
out the nation as the ideal for private 
airplanes 

Hewn from 120 acres of unsightly 
dump and waste land just south of 


the Canadian River, the new airpark 


s already pointed to with civi 


and promises to become one of the 


town’s beauty spots. But it took the 
vision and energy of private ente 
prise, plus half a million dollars, to 
nake this dream of a downtown air- 
park come true. The city council 


turned it down as impractical when 


onstruction from city funds was pro- 
posed 

Two veterans with plenty of energy 
and completely sold on the idea prob- 
ably most of the credit for 
promoting it. They are Noel W. Han- 

Hal McKnight, both 

members of the Air Force. 


superintendent 


deserve 


forme! 
Hanson 
and Mc- 


vice president of the cor 


son and 


Is now 
Knight is 
poration which owns the airpark. 

When the city turned the 


shop 


pi oject 


down, they went immediately to pri- 
vate interests in Oklahoma City and 
sold them a plan. A corporation was 


formed, with each member perform- 


a } 


ing some function in connection with 
the completion of the project for his 
block of STOCK 

Homer Dunlap provided the land, 


McElroy the legal talent, 
Construction Co. 
Hudgin, 
and Ball, architects, the planning, the 
Kerr-McGee Oil Co. the asphalt. 

Work was November, 
1946 through the winte1 
slowed them down. But by July, 1947, 
they were ready for business 

With a 
feet long and a 
2,200 feet 


handle planes up to the size of twin 


George H 
the Amis 


ng, the firm of 


the grad- 


Thompson 


started in 


The weather 


north-south 2 600 


runway 


northeast-southwest 
runway long, the field can 
planes at 
are restricted. However, plans 
500 


engine Beechcrafts. Larger 
present 
are already drawn to add anothe 


eet to the north-south runway and 
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prefabricated T- 
hangars have been erected on the 
field and plans call for 100 within 
the next year. There is a small hangar 
80 by 100 feet that can house up to 
25 planes. In a lean-to on the hangar 
have been located completely equipped 
shops to handle any type plane or 
engine. Rated mechanics are on hand 
to do the work. 

Another larger hangar, 100 by 
feet, has just been completed. It will 
house Tie- 
down facilities are provided for an ad- 
litional 200 planes. 

Eager personal and business plane 
have taken up the 
available hangar field 
and enlargement of the new facilities 
s already being planned. 

The administration building, 
they would be adequate for 
some time is already 
seams. Now it houses the airport of- 
fices, a pilots’ club, office for a fixed- 
base operator, airport restaurant, and 
office of the Ercoupe dealer. 

Other seeking 
space. According to the corporation, 
it will be provided. L-shaped build- 
ings are planned near the administra 


Sixteen metal, 


200 


> 


another 35 to 50 planes. 


owners already 


+ 


space at the 


which 
thought 
bulging at the 


agencies are office 


tion building on each side of the en 
trance to the field. These new build- 
ings will be provided with display 
windows to meet all the requirements 
of the tenants. 

For several months the that 
built the airpark looked for a manager 
to run the port for them, and not 
until October did they find that 
suited them. He is Pat Smith, gradu 
ate in administration from 
the University of Oklahoma, who for 

has been with 
International His 
job is to operate the finest small 
airpark in the entire country and 
make it pay them a good return on 
their investment, which now is near- 
ing the $500,000. 

After surveys and thorough analy- 
sis of the date, the 
corporation expects to amortize its in 
vestment over a period of from 15 to 
20 years. * * * 


men 


one 
business 


associated 


Airways. 


sometime 
sraniff 


operations to 


Oke 
park: Top, Customer 


City's Downtown Air- 
R. D. Shaffer, re- 


tired Texas grocer, refuels. Center, Noe! 


Scenes at 


Hanson, one of Airpark’s founders, is 
shop manager. Bottom, a corner of the 


cafe, for which a roof garden is planned. 
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Solve YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPS 


“ Deu MINUTES. .s 






bp will 


AE and practi- 


.- LIGHT will 


ring Christmas twelve times with 






















twelve remembrances 
during 1948 


An attractive Christmas card, inscribed 





Please Mail a One-Year with your name, will be mailed before 
Subscription of Christmas to each person on your gift list. 
SOUTHERN SEND NO MONEY — WE WILL BILL YOU IN 1948 

FLIGHT Each one-year subscription — only $3 
to: 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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) 
Pasha liddtnenees teams which will 


provide a rescue service for any spot on earth 
are one of the goals of the Air Force. 


The need was dramatically demon- 
strated recently when the Air Rescue Service 
of the Air Transport Command transported 
helicopters in Fairchild’s Flying Boxcars to 
the jungles of Nicaragua. Crew members of a 
Flying Fortress lost in the almost impene- 
trable jungle were located and transported to 
safety by this efficient team. 


The C-82 Packet, with its huge unob- 
structed cargo capacity and its range can also 
serve the nation in peacetime as a fast, versa- 
tile “plane of merey”’, flying in and out of 
short airstrips wherever the emergency needs 
of floods, hurricanes and other disasters re- 
quire. Together with a helicopter which can 
hover like a humming bird over impassable 
terrain, they make an unbeatable team that 
offers welcome protection to civil and military 
aviation all over the world. : 


Fairchild Aircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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RUNWAY STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 26) 


trengths will seriously restrict the 
legical development of the airplane 
ree Gee and the airline system in at least two 
ways: (1) In order for scheduled ai 
a sw ' carriers to give satisfactory air trans- 

“rere 5 t ' 
— ‘ nate port service, it is necessary that full 

' - »~ 


itilization be made of the progress 


available in blind landing systems. In 
order to do this, all runways must 





Tidal wave following hurricane left Moi- 
sant Airport flooded, but airlines moved 


c 


over to freight port and continued 


eventually be considered as instrument 
runways. The minimum practical run- 
way length for automatic instrument 
landings is still unknown and may 
well be considerably in excess of the 


operations 


PLANNING 
PAYS OFF 


By EMMET PARKERSON, JR. 


EW Orleania linked then 
eve ist month as a train of 
portable oe 


snerato dispensing 


proposed lengths. (2) No one is in a 
position, today, to state what types 
and numbers of aircraft will be used 
n the air transport industry within 
the next few years. In order for the 
scheduled airline operators to intro 
duce more efficient and economical 
aircraft into their operations, they 
must utilize long-range planes with 
higher payloads. With such aircraft 
s necessary that higher wing load 
ings be used. This, in turn, means in- 
creased runway lengths. An undue 





limitation on runway lengths will vir- 
tually limit the wing loading and 


speeds of future transport aircraft 





' SESS" ; trucks loaded The introduction of jet-propelled ai 
: i : = and sm craft into commercial use will also re- 
ve , ” ) ay - . ' quire increased runway lengths and 
kt ” : \ valiende this type plane may well be closer to 
Airp ; s the M , River actual airline operation than some of 
it Belle Chasse. M ant Inte itional is realize. Lastly, any limitation on 
\irpo —~ : en , runway length will have a drastic ef 
es sorced mag oy a fect upon the design of future ai 
—— “ae o a3 , : wa craft because of the stipulated wheel 
Sone SS = - spacing. (The CAA proposal was that 
v scaly . six dal wheel units must be spaced one foot 
cheduled flights were missed through apart for each 5,000 lbs. of wheel load- 
as The Gnure Wransi ne tempol ng which would, for example, mean 
= — ed 28 days a spacing of 16 feet between centers 
antii flood watt Feceueu of dual wheels carrying a load of 80,- 
Behind the unusual demonstratior 000 lbs. per set.) 

oes yeahs _— If standards are required, minimum 
rency a " va e foresigh rather than maximum lengths, widths 
if New Orlear Avia Board Ex and strengths should be set up and in 
ecutive Dir Doug Langstaff. He order to avoid international complica- 
ginated a , ily executed tions these should follow those al- 
ee oes ct pal ail ready established for various types of 
par sstch heb estan sted fol airports by ICAO. There is, however, 
eo ite The voluminous experience in transporta- 
But ge ind a lot of tion history to show that the prema 
eamw ea é pa nmo ture establishment of arbitrary stand- 
abe _ : at Alvin ards results eventually in greate) 
aaararenep — Sit pul handicaps than benefits. Aircraft and 
It . saa wie icked build airport design are long-range prob- 
. glee an itions facil lems which cannot be restricted by 
es. | , . ingar wa i y made arbitrarily established limitations, 
Oe ae eee particularly in view of the vast new 


fields of aeronautical development 


possibilities that are being presented 


almost daily. It is confidently ex- 


pected, therefore, that CAA _ will 
shortly come out with modified specifi- 


Emergency termina $s shown at top, 


with desks and orange crates as ticket 





counters Temporary tower s at right. 

Some of hurricane traffic is shown below * he : cations in view of the sharp attacks 
n aa . Photo which have been made on those pro- 

mulgated last August *® * * 
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North or South 
of the Border... 
FLIERS LIKE HUMBLE-ESSO 


Graham Williams and Paul Wagner are operators of Frontier 
Airmotive, Inc., at the Rio Grande Valley International Airport in 
Brownsville. They speak English and Spanish with equal fluency, serve 
air travelers from North or South of the border and their large, modern 
shops are equipped to service and repair equally well a Piper Cub 
or a DC-3. 

In their choice of aviation products, the partners are completely 
single-minded. The Humble-Esso sign on their hangar is their recom- 
mendation to flyers of the finest in aviation gasolines and lubricants — 


Humble-Esso Products — first with flyers in Texas. 





HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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AIRPORT PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 25) 


must be sold. All that 





orized, they 
takes time 


Shortage of Engineering 


Before the Federal government can 
enter into a Grant Agreement with a 
sponsoring agency, the amount and 
quality of the work to be undertaken 
nust be mutually agreed upon. Prep- 
aration of engineering plans and speci- 
fications takes time. The CAA does not 
prepare the final plans and specifica- 
is done by the spon- 
soring agency’s engineers. The CAA’s 
District Airport Engineer will consult 
with, and advise, the sponsor’s engi- 
neers and he is ready at all times to 
acquaint the sponsors with current 
CAA standards and requirements. All 
of these have been compiled in booklet 
form and may be had for the asking. 

In certain parts of the country there 
appears to be a shortage of engineer- 
ing skill. That is probably a temporary 
‘ondition. We know of many instances 
where sponsors have assigned the city 


tions; that work 


or county engineer to prepare plans 
and specifications for their airport 
project 


Adequate engineering is a necess- 

, Federal gov- 
ernment are to receive a worthwhile 
return for expenditure of 
their funds. Such engineering cannot 


ty if sponsors and the 
project n 


be performed in a few hours or days. 

These are not 
jured up by the CAA to plague spon- 
sors of Federal-aid airport projects o1 


requirements con- 


to hamper local officals in obtaining a 
nuch needed airport. They are re- 
requirements under the law. They rep- 
resent the exercise of foresight; they 


; 


to protect the 


are measures designed 
nterests of the sponsor as well as the 
nterest of the Federal government. 
Most of them can be finished before a 
project is undertaken and still be con- 
sidered allowable project costs—costs 
which the Federal government will 
share with the sponsoring agency. The 
same is true of land costs incurred 
since passage of the Federal Airport 
Act on May 13, 1946. Actual construc- 
tion costs cannot be retroactive; land 


costs and engineering can be retro- 


The CAA is required, under the 
Federal Airport Act, to formulate a 
National Airport Plan, and to revise it 
annually. Within the limits of avail- 
able appropriations, the most urgent 
work are pro- 


ly needed 


units of 
grammed. Prospective sponsors should 
keep in close touch with the CAA Dis- 
trict Airport Engineer in their re- 
spective states. From him they should 
ascertain, from time to time, whether 
or not their airport 


cluded in the Plan and whether o1 


project Is In- 


not it is deemed sufficiently urgent 
for inclusion in the Federal-aid pro- 
gram. In that way sponsors will be 
able to undertake and complete nec- 
essary engineering and other time- 
consuming preparatory work in suf- 
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ficient time to minimize delays when 
appropriations become available. 
Annual Federal appropriations cus- 
tomarily become available in July. 
If most of the necessary preliminary 
work has already been accomplished 
by the sponsoring agency, construc- 
tion can get under way in short order. 
If none of it has been accomplished, 
construction probably cannot start 
until the following spring; and funds 
which were made available in July 
cannot be put to work until nine 
months later. As I pointed out at the 
beginning of this article, a sponsor 
who was ready to go as soon as Fed- 
eral funds were made available in July 
of this year will have his construc- 
tion under way this fall. If he had 
not already done the necessary pre- 
liminary work, his construction could 
probably not start until next spring. 


Allocation Responsibilities 


We have been criticized for the 
speed with which the Federal-aid Air- 
port Program has moved to date. I 
do not believe that many of our critics 
realize the care we have exercised 
in trying to make this a balanced pro- 
gram, leading toward an adequate 
system of public airports. Projects 
have been carefully selected; the needs 
of civil aviation have been carefully 
considered. Some projects have been 
included for communities which needed 
airports—even though at the time they 
were programmed, those communities 
were not prepared to start construc- 
tion immediately. We knew that pre- 
liminary work had to be done and 
would take time. We are convinced 
that these are urgently needed air- 
ports. We are convinced that the 
sponsors are making every effort to 
complete their preparations to under- 
take construction. 

We have not resorted to sheer ex- 
pediency in order to make a spending 
record. There are many communities 
desiring Federal aid ready now with 
cash on the barrel——more than enough 
to use up all of the Federal funds ap- 
propriated to date. In some states a 
single city could use the entire amount 
available to that state at present. We 
have turned down many such requests; 
almost daily we have to disappoint 
somebody. We believe we have the 
responsibility for allocating airport 
funds where they will ultimately bene- 
fit civil aviation to the greatest ex 
tent. We have not attempted to allo- 
cate funds to projects where they will 
simply be expended most rapidly. We 
do attempt to allocate enough money 
to each individual project so that a 
useful unit of work will be accom- 
plished. 

Recently I visited our regional of 
fice at Fort Worth and its two district 
offices in Texas and its district of- 
fices in Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. I conferred with the Dis- 
trict Airport Engineer at each place 
and with the various members of his 
staff. I found in a number of cases the 
Sponsor’s Assurance Agreement and 


other related documents completed or 
in condition to be completed at any 
time the plans and specifications are 
ready. Many of these cases are held 
up due to the lack of engineering 
plans because the sponsors have not 
been able to obtain the services of 
competent engineers due to the de- 
mands of the times for new construc- 
tion of all kinds. In most cases, the 
engineers have been employed and are 
engaged in the work of design, and 
completion of plans is expected in a 
very short time. Our Regional Superin- 
tendent at Fort Worth estimates that 
70 per cent of the total projects in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana will be under construction, 
or ready to start construction by the 
first of next year. 

I discussed with our Operations Of- 
ficers in these district offices the 
various questions which had arisen 
as to paper work and legal require- 
ments of the program. I have been 
told that in a good, clean-cut case, 
where there are not a lot of troubles 
to be reconciled in connection with 
land ownerships or encumbrances and 
items of such nature, the sponsor, 
with our aid, can complete all the 
paper work in about two days. Now, 
I believe that this paper work can be 
simplified still further, but we need 
experience in operating the program 
including final payments for com- 
pleted projects, before we make 
changes which may or may not prove 
desirable. 

The Federal Airport Program is 
moving much more rapidly today than 
a month ago. A month from now we 
can expect it to proceed at a still 
faster rate; we now have overcome 
many difficulties of mechanics and 
procedures; our new personnel have 
now been trained; the sponsors them- 
selves are now more familiar with the 
program; and the state aeronautics 
officials, who were previously in the 
same position as the new CAA per- 
sonnel, have also obtained experience 
in how this program will work. 

Many parallels can be seen between 
the Federal airport program and other 
Federal or state aid programs. Their 
programs are old and their ways are 
known, but it is sti impossible to 
build schools, hospitals and highways 
overnight. The airport program is 
new and relates to this new and still 
pioneering aeronautics industry. As 
we progress with this program we 
may find the means of effecting fur- 
ther improvements. Certain delays 
cannot be avoided—planning, land ac- 
quisition, engineering design, fund- 
raising. In the meantime, the airport 
program is moving at a reasonable 
and increasing rate and the way to 
make it move faster is cooperation 
and hard work by all concerned. The 
taxpaying voter has the last word on 
this program, and if he hears nothing 
about it but dissension, his word will 
be unfavorable, and then this program 
of constructing much needed airports 
will really be delayed. * * ® 
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S/ILVAIRE SEDAN 


SP FOUR-PLACE ALL-METAL PLANE 


The four-place “Silvaire Sedan” is a really new all-metal 
personal plane with amazing utility and many exclusive 
features. You'll have to fly it to believe it. For at last here 
is a plane that will carry either four passengers and ample 
baggage, or pilot and more than 575 Ibs. of cargo (in more 
than 55 cubic feet of cargo space) with equal ease for a 
UTI LITY cruising range of more than 500 miles at approximately 130 
miles per hour, economically. (Fully loaded, the gas and 
oil operating costs are estimated at less than two cents per 
mile!) It’s exceptionally easy to handle and has maximum 
maneuverability. And its 165-horsepower engine and sturdy 
full cantilever landing gear make almost any pasture or field 
a landing strip. Yes, the Silvaire Sedan has greater utility. 





When you step into the roomy cabin of a Silvaire Sedan, 
you'll realize that at last a personal plane has been designed 
and built for true comfort. There's plenty of leg room 
and lots of head room. The seats are unusually wide and 


COMFORT comfortable. And the cabin is well-ventilated, but free 
from drafts. 





Not only does the all-metal, four-place Silvaire Sedan offer 
the advantages of high wing visibility, but it has morc 
window area than the average low-priced car! (3,7\16 
square inches, to be exact!) Yes, with the extra large wind- 
shield and side windows, plus both overhead and rear 
windows, you have “hilltop visibility” in the Silvaire Sedan. 

VISIBILITY Be one of the first to enjoy the revolutionary Silvaire Sedan. 
Fly it and you'll know it’s the first all-metal four-place 
plane especially designed for you. 





cue LINE OF To obtain early delivery, you can make a returnable deposit now with 
MPANION aa SILVAIRES your nearest “Silvaire” dealer. For more details write Department 11-2 
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CIVIL AVIATION 
(Continued from page 20) 
gence that will really know what 
our potential enemies are doing. 
+. Industrial war planning that will 
aircraft industry ready 
for immediate action and in a posi- 


keep OUI 


tion to produce the modern equip- 
ment that our Air Forces would 


need in case of war 


Civil Aviation Policy 


bor the private iviation industry 


which we represent, we recommend 
the consideration of na‘ional policies 
that will help to encourage, foster and 
maintain this segment that is so im- 
portant to the growth of aviation and 
the training of personnel that can 
serve as an auxiliary in case of na- 
tional emergency. These recommenda- 
tions do not include any requests tor 
subsidies or support, but they do call 
for recognition and for the utilization 
of services that are available at a cost 
known to be less than that for similar 
services when furnished by the armed 
forces or government agencies. We 
therefore ask consideration of: 

1. The utilization of existing pri- 
vately owned facilities for the train 
ing of military pilots. This method 
was tried and proved from 1939 to 
1945. During that period private avia- 
tion contributed nearly 250,000 
trained military pilots to our own Air 
Forces and to our allies. Private avia- 
tion trained approximately 50,000 
technicians for the Army Air Forces 
This method of utilizing civilian re 
sources and fostering them was em 
ployed by Germany and by England 
several years before we adopted it in 
1939. In 1939 it was found to be al 
most impossible to assemble 200 com- 
petent flying instructors to begin the 
work of primary training tor the Air 
Force. More than a year’s time was 
wasted in the effort to build a staff 
before these privately owned schools 
could really begin producing pilots 
with their first 60 hours of primary 
training. This program would, there- 
fore, help maintain a reserve of com- 
petent instructors for any future 
emergency. 

3 The 


equipped and staffed privately owned 


utilization of the well 


technical schools now in existence for 
the basic training of technicians. These 
men could be trained either for active 
duty with the Air Forces or for re 
serve status. It is our opinion that the 
Air Forces should be able to call up 
500,000 such men within a matter of 
days. 

foster 


3. To aid and privately 


owned institutions; they should be 


placed on an equal footing with non- 
institutions for th 


profit procure- 


ment of war surplus equipment to be 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


Annual meeting of Na 
Association, 


Nov 18 
tional Aviation Trades 
Springheld, Il 

Nov. 19-22—5Sth Annual National 
Aviation Clinic, Illinois state capitol, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 1-3—ADMA Annual Conven 
tion, Dallas; George Jalonick, chairman 

Dec 4 7 
Celebration, El Paso 

Jan. 9-11 All-American Air Ma 
neuvers, Miami 

Jan. 26-28 Fourth Region Non 
Scheduled Operators Meeting, Ft. Worth; 
William F. Berry and George E. Hadda 


way, co-chairmen 


International Aviation 











used as training aids. At the present 
time this is possible only for endowed 
and tax-supported non-profit institu 
tions. Since the private institutions 
are the ones that are actually specializ- 
ing in the training of pilots, techni 
cians and engineers and since their 
product will again be an important 
factor in a future emergency, such 
equipment would serve as an invest 
ment in our future security. 

4. Utilization of available civilian 
repair and overhaul facilities by the 
Air Forces and naval aviation. Only 
such portion of that work as could 
be done with present civilian facilities 
and at a saving to the government 
should be so assigned. During the last 
war a considerable volume of over 
haul work was done by civilian bases 
on instruments, accessories, engines, 
training aircraft, and small air trans 
port craft. One such base overhauled 
6,000 
smaller type and it is known that the 
work was done at a considerable sav- 


engines. They were of the 


ing to the government. We know that 
such contracts would help support 
and foster these excellent existing fa- 
cilities. This in turn would mean bet 
ter service for civilian aircraft. Thou 
sands of men so employed would be 
competent and ready for emergency 
war production. 

5. Elimination of competition by 
civil agencies of the government with 
civilian aircraft repair industry. For 
example, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration is charged with the fos- 
tering of civil aviation. It could help 
do this by giving up its present pro- 
gram of repair and overhaul work be- 
ing done at Oklahoma City. Awarding 
this work by contract or bid to civilian 
companies would save the government 
money and help maintain civil avia- 
tion. 

6. Reduction and simplification of 
regulatory and certification procedures 
that now govern and affect private 
flying and private aircraft. The prin- 
ciple is sound, but the industry has 





grown beyond the scope of the original 


supervising plan. 

7. A revision of the qualifications 
for certification by the CAA of air- 
craft and aircraft engine mechanics to 
assure that these important technicians 
are truly competent to repair and over- 
haul civilian aircraft and engines be- 
fore they are certificated by the gov- 
ernment. That certification is recog- 
nized by owners and operators as a war- 
ranty that the individual carrying the 
certificate is thoroughly competent to 
overhaul and repair any type of ci- 
vilian aircraft or component. It is be- 
lieved that at the present time these 
certificates are issued to some appli- 
cants who are not thoroughly com- 
petent. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
should examine and modernize the re- 
quirements so that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration would have an 
adequate standard for the granting of 
these important certificates. 

8. Less involved methods of ob- 
t ining federal aid for the development 
of small airports for communities. 

9. A special program of research 
for the development of cheaper and 
quieter private aircraft. 

10. An examination of the feeder 
airline situation and a study of the 
possible extension of the present three- 
year experimental plan. The larger air- 
lines were not developed in three years. 
It is possible that these new feeder air- 
lines may become an important factor 
in our economy. If that is true they 
should be given an adequate period of 
development in order to have the op- 
portunity to prove themselves. 

11. A revamping of Civil 
nautics Administration general _poli- 


Aero- 


cies as far as private aviation and the 
associated industry is concerned. This 
policy should be designed to keep pace 
with the growth of private aviation. 
We believe that these agencies are 
sound but their efforts are directed 
too much in the direction of the air 
carriers, the manufacturers and their 
own involved administration. 

It might be a solution to have a spe- 
cial representative as an assistant to 
the chairman of the Board and another 
as an assistant to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator, their sole duties to be 
the consideration of the interests and 
the fostering of private aviation as 
such. An examination of the organiza- 
tion chart of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration indicates that private 
aviation has no special representation. 
That representation should be inter- 
ested in the development of private 
aviation and the fostering of its 
growth. He should be a listening post 
for this important small business and 
should be adequately informed and 
staffed to perform those functions. *** 
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FIRST FLIGHT PHOTOS OF TWIN-QUAD BEECH show 20-passenger, V-tailed transport's clean lines and emphasize its outstanding 
features. “World's firsts’ distinguishing it are (1) first airplane with engines completely submerged in wing; (2) first to gear four 


engines to two tractor propellers; (3) first commercial multi-engine transport with integral emergency landing keel on the bottom, 


and (4) first transport to use the V tail. Engines are 375-hp. Lycomings. 


TENACIOUS TWOSOME 


(Continued from page 17) 
inventiveness was the first practical 
controllable pitch propeller. In the 
February 21, 1921, issue of Aerial Age 
Weekly there is an article by Parker 
explaining the principles upon which 
his propeller operates. Photographic 
illustrations for the article show the 
working parts, which bear an uncanny 
resemblance to the parts of a famous 
modern controllable pitch prop, 1947 
vintage. 

Parker, Airman No. 44, now has a 
bulging log book, listing a flight time 
total greater than 16,000 hours. In all 
of those hours in the air, only one 
crack-up mars a perfect record. That 
accident, which was not serious, hap 
pened in 1914 during a tour of Oregon. 

“IT was at a county fair,” he begins. 
“A large crowd had gathered, the ma- 
jority of which had never seen an air 
plane. Since that was in the days be- 
fore airports, I was using a race track 
to operate from. The take-off was 
handicapped by the milling throng and 
trees around the boundary fence. The 
flight, by the way, was a night flight. 

“Once in the air, the nearby carnival 
turned their powerful searchlights on 
me. The lights were blinding. I buzzed 
down and waved frantically for them 
to shut off the lights. 

“The crowd misunderstood. They 
thought I was the friendliest fellow 
they had ever seen—flying the plan 
with one hand and waving to everyon 

“With only 
line supply, | had to do something in 
a hurry. I'd fly out of range of the 
lights. Off would go the lights. Then 


fifteen minutes gaso 
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I'd fly back to the fair grounds. On 
would come the searchlights. 

“Finally the engine settled the prob- 
lem by sputtering, coughing and dy- 
ing. Out of gas. 

“I landed outside the fair grounds 
in pitch darkness. The plane came to 
a sudden halt by running into some 
trees I hadn’t seen. The wings were 
damaged and I was shaken up. Noth- 
ing serious, though. Soon both the 
plane and I were back in flying trim. 


(Beech Photos.) 


As for me, I learned a very valuable 
lesson, and never got caught in that 
situation again.” 

With the passing of the years the 
1912 pusher has become the oldest air- 
plane in active operation. During that 
same period Billy Parker has rapidly 
become one of the oldest active avi- 
ators. A plane with an unparalleled 
record. A pilot with an enviable rec- 
ord. That is a combination hard to beat 


in any aviation circle. * * * 





By W. W. Wisdom, 
Manager, Lea County Airport 
Hobbs, N. M. 


During the Airport Conference at 
Texas A. & M. College in June, the 
question of a universal air marker 
was quite an issue, with arguments 
ranging as to the kind, type and 
best method of sponsoring such a 
development. It was agreed that 
private fliers seriously need all the 
air markers possible in every town. 
But nobody agreed on the kind. 

Our city of Hobbs, New Mexico, 
like many other towns over the 
country, was without an air marker 
of any kind, even though we have 
an Army air base and a good, 
county-sponsored Class 3 airport. 
The need of a city and airport air 
marker was recognized finally by 





Civic Club’s 





the Rotary Club. They at once solved the problem by painting atop 
a downtown roof their symbol, the Rotary “‘wheel;” the day of meetings, 
“Thursday,” the name of the city, “Hobbs” and an arrow with the figure 
“4” (direction and number of miles to airport). The wheel is 44 ft. in 
diameter, lettering of “Hobbs” is 10 ft. high and painted in white. We've 
tried it out—this marker can be read plainly from 2,000 ft. 
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These graphs emphasize that by far the greatest amount of civil flying in 1946 was for instructional purposes. While more individual 

aircraft were used for personal flying than for any other type of flying, this factor was outweighed by the high annual utilization 

chalked up in training planes. Top chart of aircraft silhouettes pictures the per cent of aircraft used in various types of flying. Pie 

chart at right shows the per cent of hours flown by type of flying. Clock chart shows average hours flown per aircraft in use by type of 
flying. Percentages total more than 100 because one aircraft can be engaged in more than one type of flying. 


CAA Analysis of Aircraft Usage 


in 1946 Shows Dominance of Trainers 


A PRELIMINARY report issued 
last month by the Civil Aero 


nautics Admir tratior mm aircratt in 
ise during 1946 reveals that 51 per 
cent oft planes operating were en 
gaged in personal flying. Of the 
9,800,000 estimated flying hours fo 
the year, the CAA study shows that 
61 per cent of the hou flown was 
devoted to instructional flying, 17 per 
cent to pure persona flying, 11 pel 
cent to business flying and 10 per cent 
rol narter and tne revenue-pro 
lucing act \ 

The figures were derived from a 
postal card and personal interview 


irvey of more than 11,000 aircraft 


»wners out of the total of 53,510 pri 
P . 

vate and non-scheduled commercial 

aircraft registered on October 1, 1946, 

over which sample totals were pro 

jected in order to estimate total hours 

and comparative figures on amount 


and type of flying done during the 


calendar year Additional statistical 
findings will be sued as compiled 


The report emphasizes that the pat 
tern of flying was comparable to the 


pattern of prewar years with instruc- 
backbone of 


The 9,800, 


on continuing as the 
private flying operations 
000 hours flown DY private and non 


scheduled commercial aircraft were 


‘ 


five times the 1,934,000 revenue hours 


flown by the domesti heduled air 


lines 

CAA researchers do not believe that 
1946 was a typical year because post 
war airplanes were just coming on the 
market and pure personal flying did 
latter 
part of the year. They estimate that 


not get under way until the 


the average number of flying hours 
per aircraft for the year totaled 183. 


This figure substantiates a _ simila 
figure of annual hours per aircraft de 
termined in a survey during 1946 by 
Air Market Data Service and re- 
ported in SOUTHERN FLIGHT last 
year. The average hours flown pe 
aircraft for instructional purposes was 
261 hours per year.-For personal use 
was only 62 


the averaye hours pe 


vear, a dangerously low gure W 
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ominous implications. The twin-engine 
category, however, came up with the 
highest yearly use, most of which was 
for transportation for hire. This rep- 
resented about 10 per cent of total 
flying hours, or about a million pei 
year. Nearly 300 hours per year were 
chalked up by twin-engine aircraft 
It will be remembered by market 
observers that the production of small, 
two-place, trainer-type aircraft fell 
off precipitously during the latter part 
of 1946 as the postwar trainer market 
four-place 


saturated, while 


single-engine aircraft production in 


Although there has been a 


vecame 


creased. 


(SOUTHERN FLIGHT graphs by Bil! Nicol) 


leveling off in the four-place field, it 
has every index of stabilization, 
though production might not reach 
ten thousand units per year. Even so, 
this category will undoubtedly change 
the usage pattern and personal flying 
hours could well surpass instructional 
hours, especially if the GI flight train- 
ing program continues to decline. 
Concluding their report, the CAA 
researchers unless the 
utility of the small 
greatly increased, there will not be a 


opine that 
plane can be 


large market for small (two-place 65- 
hp.) aircraft which predominated the 
usage hours in 1946. In their opinion 
the larger 3- to 5-place, 165-200-hp. 
planes are “far too expensive for the 
average private owner to buy and 
operate.” *® * * 


Diversification Successful for 


Fort Worth Operator 


HERE is probably no such 
thing as a textbook on the 
subject of the care and feeding of 
but if there 
were, it would need a chapter cover- 


fixed-base operations 


ng the value of diversification of op- 
erations, entitled “Don’t Put All Your 
Eggs In One Basket.” 

Too many operators appear to have 
been guilty of the same basic error 
of placing all their hopes, ambitions 
and cash into a Veterans Flight School 
and of not developing the other op- 
portunities, which a little foresight 
and investigation would probably 
prove were dormant, merely awaiting 
development. 

Certain operators, however, have 
been doing business at the same old 
stand with such marked success and 
for so many years that there must be 
some traceable reason for their con- 
tinued operation. One of these is the 
Ritchey Flying Service of Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas. This organi- 
zation has been in steady operation 
since 1929 and has grown steadily 
under the drive of Ed Ritchey. 

Ritchey’s 
mentalized as follows: 

(1) Flight operations. \ 


organization is depart- 


flight 





school offering private to ATR ratings 
recently finished training a group of 
pilots for South American and Euro- 
pean carriers. The pilots receive com- 
mercial licenses with instrument rat- 
ings and 4-engine transition. An aerial 
ambulance service is operated, as well 
as a charter service for personnel 
and freight. This activity recently flew 
a 1,000-lb. clutch (part of an oil well 
power unit) from Odessa to New 
Orleans in order to keep a well going. 
Ritchey also has a photo service (of- 
fering aerial mapping etc.), a Link 
trainer school, presently under con- 
tract with a major airline to provide 
Link time to its pilots, a GI flight 
school, a minor phase of flight opera- 
tions. 

(2) Parachute department. This ac- 
tivity packs chutes from a consider- 
able section of the country including 
those of the CAA and the local Con 
solidated Vultee plant. The chutes used 
by the 12 men that jumped from the 
XB-36 recently were packed here and 
chutes from this department are 
credited with saving 25 lives in the 
past three years. 

(3) Radio department. This depart- 
ment is presently engaged in the con 
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truction of VHF transmitters and re 
ceivers for private aircraft 

(4) Maintenance and repair shop. 
This shop is set up to handle planes 
from a Cub to a Douglas. Engine over- 
aul is accomplished at “Ritchey 
Field,” an auxiliary operation located 
several miles from the airport. This 
facility is also used by the flight de 
partment. 

(5) The sales department. Ritchey 
s factory distributor for an all-metai 
2-place airplane and carries a com- 
plete stock of maps and pilots’ sup 
plies. 

(6) The office. There are no plush- 
lined offices and Ritchey actively sup- 
ervises all phases of the organization. 
Ed Ritchey has managed to grow with 
the years. He can look towards the 
future confident that his organization 
will continue to render an ever in- 
creasing service, and that the chang- 


des that sometimes affect one 


ng 
phase of an organization cannot 
swamp the boat as long as other de- 
partments are busy and profitable. 

* . * 


No More Seabees But 
Spares, Service Promised 


Production of the Seabee amphibian 
was halted last month by Republic 
Aviation Corp., but the firm will con- 
nue to provide parts and service. 
Expanded production of military ai 
craft, chiefly the P-84 jet fighter and 
the Rainbow, is planned 

“We are carrying on negotiations 
for sale of Seabee production rights,” 
said Mundy I. Peale, president. “In 
the meantime, we will continue to 
produce and provide all necessary 
spare equipment as well as service for 
as long as is necessary to guarantee 
that owners will not suffer for lack 
of service and parts.” 


Sanders Takes Over 
Ercoupe Sales, Service 


Sanders Aviation, Inc., of River- 
dale, Md., has signed an agreement 
with Engineering and Research Corp., 
whereby Sanders will take over all 
spare parts and service functions for 
the Ercoupe and sale of all airplanes 
to be produced by Erco during and 
after 1948, according to Robert Sand- 
ers, president of the new firm and 
former Erco service manager asso- 
ciated with the Ercoupe since its in- 
ception. Joseph Redding will be sales 
and service manager and Julian Zenitz 
will handle exports. 

Plans for Ercoupe production and 
developments in 1948 will be released 
later, Sanders said. The same Ercoupe 
distributors and dealers are being 
maintained. Meanwhile, George F. 
Ryan, former director of sales for 
Erco, who resigned his position, has 
returned to the stock and bond busi- 
ness and aviation securities with Far- 


rell & Co., 52 Wall St.. New York 
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A Complete Communication and 


Navigation System for 
RCRAFT 


Dependable radio equipment 
is a must for executive type air- 
craft. The transportation of valuable 
top personnel demands reliability in radio equipment 
comparable to that required for scheduled commercial airlines. 

An assembly of A.R.C.-engineered units — all Type-Certificated by 
the CAA—the A.R.C. Type 12 System provides complete two way 
VHF communication plus LF range reception and loop direction find- 
ing. The remotely located major units are controlled by the pilot 
through compact, conveniently placed control units. It is also possible 


to mount controls in custom panels to fit the particular aircraft. 


Remmert-Warner Air Service Pacific Airmotive Co. 
St. Lovis, Missouri Glendale, California 
istri t , . 
A.8.6. Oe sutare Bootes Buffalo Aeronautical Corp. Commercial Electronics Co 
selected for their ability . : 
: Buffalo, New York Minneapolis, Minnesota 
to provide a dependable 
working radio installa- Southwest Airmotive Co. Skymotive 
tion suited to the re- Dallas, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois 
quirements of your air- Atlantic Aviation Co. Servaire Corp. of New England 
craft. Call on the one Teterboro, New Jerse Norwood, Massachusetts 
y 
nearest you for complete ; , ; D Airedio. | 
information on the Type National og lab., nc. — ty aa nc. 
12 System and other Alexandria, Virginia andalia, io 
fine A.R.C. Equipment for Baker-Eberle Aviation Corp. Turner Aeronautical Corp. 
executive type aircraft. Detroit, Michigan Indianapolis, Indiana 
Aerqnautical Electronics, Inc. Pionrad International Ltd. 
Raleigh, North Carolina New York, New ‘ork 


(Foreign except Canada) 





ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
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TEXAS FLYING FARMERS AND 1948 STINSON are pictured at the Flying L Ranch, 
Bandera, Texas, during the TFFA’s annual meeting last month. Left to right are W. N. 
Parr of Robstown, Ama Lee Jameson of Spofford, TFFA secretary-treasurer; H. S. 
Freiley of Kaufman, and J. R. Ragsdale of Hallettsville. The new Stinson was demon- 


strated at the meeting by Don E. Donovan, salesman for Skyline Airport, Dallas dealer. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo by Tom W. Collins 


More Range, Comfort, vada, Palo Alto Airport, Inc., Harry S. 


one d P White, president, Palo Alto; Southern 
Stability, Payloa in California and Arizona, factory set- 
1948 Stinson Models up; St. Louis trade area, St. Louis 
, Flying Service, Winston W. Kratz, 

chairman, Kratz Airport, St. Louis; 
Chicago area, Howard Aviation, Inc., 
Rex Howard, president, Peoria; Min- 


Distingushed from their predeces 
sor models by greater loads, longei 


range, additional seat width and ve 


wbittite « ey. ane toh 
atility and more areodynamic stabil : a 
. nesota-Dakotas-Northern Wisconsin, 
ty, 1948 Stinson Voyagers and Flying pga . ‘gaa sae 
St Wag been announced Van’s Air Service, B. G. Vendre, presi- 
station agons have been ; ounces : . e : 
gaa dent, St. Cloud; New York, Mallard 
vy W. H. Klenke, Stinson sales man : “ae 
' . Air Service, Robert Hewitt, president. 
agel imost 4,000 postwar Stinsons 


ul y fivin Authorized Texas dealers announced 
i e nov Li ny is " 
by Bowman’s General Aeronautics, 


Most obvious change is in the Stin : 
son vertical fin. now considerably Inc., are Worsham Aircraft Sales, 
larger than previously and combined Taft; Plains Airport Corp., Trade- 
with a metal dorsal fin for increased winds Airport, Amarillo; Monroe & 
stability. Rudder trim tab is controlled Witt, Inc., Hurt Airport, San Antonio; 
from the cabin. Two 25-gal. wing Airplane Sales Co., Sam Houston Air 
tanks provide 22 per cent more range 


(544 miles) at 83 per cent of powel 
for cruising speed of 130 mph. at 5,000 
ft. The Voyager now has a 2,400-lb. 
gross weight and a useful load of 
1,106 lbs. Empty weight is 1,294 lbs 
The Station Wagon’s useful load is 
} Ibs. less. Prices of the 1948 models 
are $5,889 for the Voyager and $5.98) 
for the Wagor 

Other significant hanges in the 
165-hp. Stinsons: Lowered rear seat 
with recessed arm and shoulder wells 
for more width; flat-folding front sea 
backs; two additional air ventilators 


al +. 1? 


I ype outs le doo 


lor rear seat; Tiusn 
handles with locks; battery locate. 
forward of firewall; new rear window; 
sealed gas caps; right-hand brakes: 
ke; improved 


mproved parking bra 


sound proofing 


Ryan Distributors 
For Navion Listed 





port, Houston, and Williams Air Ac- 
tivities, Pounds Field, Tyler. Bowman 
received Ryan Navion No. 1 immedi- 
ately after it was NC’ed—fulfillment 
of a 10-yr.-old promise from T. Claude 
Ryan that he would deliver his first 
postwar commercial airplane to Bow- 
man. 


16,000-plane Year 
Seen; 13,814 Shipped 
In First 9 Months 


Figures for the first nine months 
of 1947 indicate lightplane deliveries 
by 14 manufacturers probably will 
total 16,000 or more for the entire 
year. Deliveries for the first nine 
months totalled 13,814, with 1,025 
reported for September as against 
929 for August and the first inerease 
shown by any month during the 
period. 

The average monthly rate of de- 
liveries for the first nine months was 
1,534 planes. Deliveries by manufac- 
turer for the nine months were as 
follows: Piper 3,266, Cessna 2,225, 
Stinson 2,152, Aeronca 1,297, Lus- 
combe 1,076, Beech 943, North Ameri- 
can 842, Republic 782, Erco 740, Bell- 
anca 193, Taylorcraft 160, Temco 
(Fairchilds and Swift 125’s) 105 and 
Funk 33. 


WHAT'S HEW 


The new Bowers aircraft battery, 
available in 12-volt, 25 a.h. capacity, 
has its own protective case, eliminat- 
ing the need for an extra metal con- 
tainer and effecting a saving in weight 
and costs. Full protection against acid 
leakage is claimed. 





PROTEST MEETING OF TEXAS OPERATORS at Austin last month resulted in an agree- 


Distributors for Ryan Navions fo ment whereby proposed State Approval Agency Gi flight training regulations would 
1948, deliveries of which will get under be altered to fit operator suggestions for changes. Bill Berry, 4th Region Assistant CAA 
way after January 1, have been an Administrator for Private Flying, served as conciliator between more than 375 operators 
nounced as including the following: who gathered at Austin and the state agency, which now will work with State Aero- 


Texas, General Aeronautics, Inc., Les 
Bowman, president, Meacham Field, 
Fort Worth; California north of 
Bakersfield and including part of Ne- 
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nautics Director Asbury W. Meadows and the operators. Protests were delivered to 

Governor Jester by an Operator Committee of Hart Bowman, Dallas; Bill Frazier, El 

Paso, and Herman Wright, La Porte. Above photos show operators’ planes and mass 
meeting at Ragsdale Flying Service hangar. 


(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photos.) 
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PLANNING PAYS OFF 


(Continued from page 32 


ates and tables serving as ticket 


‘ 
ounters. Behind these U.S. Customs, 


Public Health and Immigration agen 
es hung ip hurriedly pencilled 
hingles. Farther back the U.S. Fost 


Office set up shop and handled a va 


tonnage of mail Fating facilities 
were rushed in. A 2-mile access road 
to the makeshift terminal was 
vraded, shelled an ! kept smoot! 
throughout the emergency 

There was only one phone on the 
airport. But the airlines brought i1 
radio equipment. Checker Cab ( 
handled a heavy load of communica 
tions between a 2-way radio cab at 
the terminal and another one at a 
downtown hotel without charge to 


the airlines. Oil companies installed 
makeshift gas storage and fueled 
every flight. Before a permanent 
trol tower could be erected a 
hangar, a portable Navy tower and 
a platform on the turf were utilized 


rank trucks from the < 


om 


2,500-gal. cisterns filled to furnish 
the airport’s only water supply; state 
nurses inoculated employes agains 
typhoid 

One runway was closed and used 
for plane parking. All ramp equip 
nent was pooled. Passengers’ bag 
gage was checked downtown to speed 


them throu 








|e , — a] 
2 rT 
DO YOU KNOW .. . that 
there are approximately 
250,000 ‘“‘unmknown cases” of 


tuberculosis? 

. . « that TB still kills more 
Americans between 15 and 44 
than any other disease? 

. . . that the surest way to 
discover TB and check its 
spread is the chest X-ray? 

... that your Christmas 
Seal money buys X-ray units 
and makes possible mass ex- 
amination? 

PLEASE, send in your con- 
tribution today. 


Buy © vista” 
Seals 


This space 
contributed by 






MERRY CHRISTMAS 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


which handled more passengers than 
ever moved through New Orleans by 
air in a given time. Many were ma- 
rooned by destruction of Gulf Coast 


railroad facilities, for whom the ai nical 


lines operated extra sections 
‘Though nerves were edged, n 
tempers were aroused and all con 
cerned came through the emergency 
smiling,” Langstaff commented when 
the transfer back to Moisant Interna 


tional Airport was made. “Coopera a 


solidated 
sented 


AIA Opposes Planned 
Runway Limitations 


Claiming that a proposed CAA tech 
standard order limiting runway) 
lengths and strengths will have fa» 
reaching adverse effects upon 
ransportation, Hugh Freeman, 
Vultee staff engineer, 
the composite view 
Aircraft Industries 


tion among the airlines was superb Washington. He pointed out that the 
Everyone showed that when the chips suggested standards would 

were down and a job had to be done, such existing aircraft as the 
personal grievances and competition 377 (Stratocruiser), Constellation, 


were forgotten ~ * * é& ea; 





-99 and the Republic 


ATRORAPT PARTS, ASSEMBLIES 





INVERTERS 

MG-149, MG-149F, MG- 
149H, MG-153, and MG- 
153F 


MAGNETOS 
SF14LU-7 & SFI4LU-8, 
SF14LC-7 & SF14LC-8 
SF9LU -3, -7, & -8, 
SF14LN-8, etc. 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 

A9, A8, Al2, & AN6022 
Regulators 

Gl, D2, Fl, & A4 Bottles 

Kl, & A-13 Gauges 


PROP. FEATHER. 
PUMPS 


54772-2, 54772-21, 
IE280, E521, ete. 


PROP. GOVERNORS 
4G8-G28G, 4G8-G15, 
1G8-G13, 4L11-G)J, 
4K11-GOJ, 4K11-GOL 


STARTERS 

G-6, G-6A, E-80, F-2, 
JH-3R, JH-4ER, 
JH-5F, JH-5B, ete. 


VACUUM PUMPS 
3P207JA, 3P211JA, 
119626-610-2 


VALVES 
3V-216H, $V-217H, 


] 
| DVD W . AW yi 
ALCOHOL PUMPS Special Bolts—DC3 
44-4. 744-6. 565-2 1000402, 1046452, 1117069, 
‘ “4, 3 -6, 565-3, > - > ‘ > 
D-13382, D-7818. 100-4 1131032, 1139096, 1143386, 
, 1143538, 1205414, 134808, 
116354 & all dash Nos 
AUTOMATIC mes Sea ee 
3, ASA, Ab, Cl Special Washers— 
DC3 &4 
CARBURETORS 1075888, 124682, & 143908 
PD-12F2, -12F: Series 
PD- 12H2, Window Assemblies—DC3 
PT-13G 115404 & 5115404-1 
1900-CPB-3 
C-47, DC-3, C-54, MECTROWwES 
DC-4 PARTS & BC-733D, BC-1206 
ASSEMBLIES BC-438, SCR-269, 
SCR-274, ete 
Bungee-—DC-3 
116965 
ENGINES— 
Collector Rings- D¢ -4 At Min. Prices 
LISEES & SEISESS 0-435-1, R1820-G205, 
Eng. Mount Bolts—Dc-s— Rés0-8, RIO 
116115, 11177 R985-48, R1830-90C, 
t9R85-5 30-92 
Int. Wrench. Bolts— a eg 
2) (a R985-AN-3. R2800-43 
2076904 thru 2076907 Ser V1710-81. R2800-51 
NAS-140 thru NAS-150 y1719-99' R2800-75. 
Ser R1820-97, R3350-35 
Landing Gear Bolts— 
DC-3 ; FUEL PUMPS 
AN14-93, 1116409, G-9, G-10, TFD-100, 
a so 'FD-8100, TFD-8200, 
1117078, ete CH-4108-23, Ceco 9103 
Special Screws—DC3 & 4 
; 1027300 & 1027307 Series GENERATORS 


1027997 & 1029421 Series M-2. O-1. P-1 
1029679 & 124630 Series ; 


Shear Bolts—DC3 & 4 


oo 06 et tine 


111904 Ser., all dash Nos INSTRUMENTS . 
Complete Inventory of all 
Shock Mounts— DC ae types, including Drift- 
SK1292-1, 11188 et meters B-3 & B-5 


613-2, 613-6, 6557-5, ete. 


WINDSHIELDS PLEX. 
For Aeronca, Cubs, Tay- 
lorcrafts, Stinsons, Cul- 
ver Cadets, Luscombes, 


ete 


Write for Our Catalogs and 


teddness all nguiries to administratioe oyfices 


H & EB DISTRIBUTING CO., INC. 


OKLAHOMA CITY e OKLAHOMA 





Administrative Offices. 
P. O. Box 3596, Northwest Sta. 
Phone: 4-5109 










Warehouses: 


4025 North Bornes 


Phone: 5-9617 


Association during 
hearing on the subject 


Rainbow. 








Gulf Air Tour 
Cancelled Due to 
Fuel Shortage 


Because of the hortage in petro 
eum products, the 7th Annual Gulf 
\ lou to Flo ia heduled fo. 
la lary na ret ancelled, ending 
rivnix ng’s grea sponsorship, 
’ ea en ' Ove }.000 pilots 

ma sectior t mart in the 1946 
‘ i e ts 1¢ 1cie naugu 
rated in 1937 with Gulf giving free 
a al i a pants n 
lan¢ yf 125-hp le for the pu 

( em ix iter utiliza 
nm of ! ite plane ountry 

With e ¢ ! ! work 
{ i e¢ ne i! 
iralleled peacetime emand for all 
( eum ( ¢ S lef 

tely n the pub nterest for ust 


all off the 7th Gulf Air Tour,” Major 


managel 


\ ginated the sponsorship, com 
nented “Through t cancellatior 
hundreds of thousands of gallons of 


gasoline and oil can be made available 


‘or more essential use. It is our belief 
nd appreciate 


Vny l ae ! Va nece ary 


Flight Course Changes, 
Noise Reduction Urged 


Rey rT ! lia to re 


tain the nterest { tudents, espe 






for rbecessory Repacr 
INSTRUMENT REPAIR 
__——— | DIAL PAINTING 


Also FINE 


pistRIBUTO® 
on 
qHORIZED 
gervick 
for 
E 
ECLIPS 
pioneer 


AU 


of CAA 


airport court 


eduction, and participation 
attorney n local ant 
actions were endorsed as _ needing 
irgent action by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s Non-Scheduled Fly- 
ng Advisory Committee at its regular 
meeting last month in Washingto: 
with Administrator T. P. Wright 
Three CAA men were assigned to 
observe the results of an experimental! 
1] Ohio University. Re 


‘ 


iignt course at 


ent aircrait noise 


reduction throug 
engine yearing, muit props 
and exhaust silencing was viewed as 
being so successful that the NSFAC’s 

rman, William A. Mara, will write 
manufact 


} 


-bladed 


na 


to aircraft irers and airline 


operators warning of harm done by 

ise which can be effectively re 
duced. Administrator Wright said the 
CAA will continue to appear as 


“friend of the court” and to support 

the cause of fliers and airport owners 
‘but not for long unless the airplane 
se] s made quiet wa 


Wright Promises Aid 
Simplification; NASAO Elects 
Cornish President 


\ pledge from CAA 
Tr. P. Wi ght that 


Administrator 


plans, spec fications 


and procedure fo. administering 
nall airport construction under Fed 
eral aid would be simplified, hig! 


convention otf tne 


the most 
MODERN 
PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 


available 












DISTRIBUTORS. OF AVIATION SUPPLIES 


the S. A. LONG CO., inc. 


650 EAST GILBERT « WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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on Officials in Fort Worth the last 
veek of October. More than 200 dele 
gates representing 37 states and va) 
ous aviation interests attended the 
convention. 

In two separate resolutions, NA- 
SAO protested Veteran Administration 
ig GI flight 
ne of which was 


liings regaral! 


training, 


elimination of avia 


tion training as an integral part and 

colleges and 
iniversities under the GI Bill, which 
nded. They like- 
on of VA sub 


permitted to 


they asked be res 
wise condemned the act 
offices who have been 
place their own interpretation on and 
establish their own standards fo 
flight training requirements under the 
Act, thereby contributing to confusion 
and defeat of the main object ves 
They asked that the Civil Aero 
autics Act of 1938 be amended to 
vermit state courts and state aviation 
to suspend or revoke fed 
eral airmen certificates in reckless 
12 cases; called for the CAA and 
all national defense agencies to con 
sider the adoption of a national civilian 
light training program in view of 
eventual discontinuance of GI flight 
asked that aircraft manu 
facturers take immediate steps to re 
duce external aircraft noise; called on 
guarantee the mainte- 


ivwress to 
nance of a strong Air Force and pro 


de sufficient funds for adequate 


nilitary aviation research 


Cognizant of the growing use 


THREE SYMBOLS 
QUALITY AND 


= of 


Fixed Pitch 
PROPELLERS 
up to 250 H.P. 


SERVICE & REPAIRS 


nie Mey 
SPU Pee TU be 
Oy 
On All Makes of 
WOOD PROPELLERS 


Controllable Pitch 
PROPELLERS 
up to 165 H.P. 
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elicopters, the convention asked that Clinic Vote on **Bills”’ policy” similar to legislative bills. The 


ill states, whose statutes or regula ° ° outcome will be a “national aviation 
tions prohibit the use of helicopters to Form Air Policy policy” comprising favorably-voted 
inder established minimum safe alti- The Fifth National Aviation Clinic “bills.” 

tudes and visibility for conventional at Springfield, Illinois, Nov. 19-22 has Hotel Lincoln in Springfield is offi 
iircraft, remove such limitations by eliminated the usual yp ey speec hes cial housing headquarters. Sessions 
ujopting special, uniform regulations and will use, in their stead, “bills of will be in the Ohio State House. 

for helicopters. The group asked that 





proposed revisions of Part 40, CAR, 
alling for fire fighting equipment, 


personnel and lighted wind socks, be 


socwvarcace see: | WETERANS and CIVILIANS 
ations as well as remove empirical an 


power to impose requirements on alr- 


ort owners which could not be rea- @ YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. Learn to fly or be an 
sonably complied with. A final reso- aircraft and engine mechanic. 

ition pointed out that existing air- 
masts of entry are net sufficieatiy @ WE HAVE THE KNOW-HOW. Veterans learn at govern- 
affed by Federal customs, public ment expense under G.I. Bill of Rights. 


health and immigration officials on 
all days, which results in the imposi- ENROLL NOW! NEW CLASSES FORMING! 


} 
yn of exhorbitant fees and a barrier 


nternational air travel. Thousands of successful pilots have been trained and gradu- 
Officers elected for the coming yea ated at this school. Receive your Private, Commercial, In- 
are: Clarence Cornish of Indiana, structor, Multi - Engine, Instrument or Aircraft and Engine 
president; C. E. A. Brown of Ohio, Mechanic's CAA certificate. We train you properly in all 
H. R. Wiley of Montana and W. C. phases of aviation. 
Lazarus of Florida, vice presidents; 
E. F. Knapp of Vermont, secretary. In The Business Since 1923 


Regional vice presidents include: 


Crockei Snow of Massachusetts, 
Region I; ¢ 4. (Bud) Moore, Missis- , 4 








ppi. Reg yn Il; Robert Dewey, Illi- Lou Foote Airport Highway 77-Beckley Blvd. Dallas 
= me = am; eee a tee (Dallas Phone: W-3-2158 Mail: Box 368 Lancaster) 
oma, Region IV; James D. Ramsey, 
Nebraska, Region V; Joe Bergin, CALL US FOR CHARTER SERVICE. 
Utah, Region VI; Chet Molton, Idaho, 
Region VII 










= _— i a Plane Owners . . What you want in the way 
of service and accommodations is at the FLYING L 
—_ RANCH . . a modern Pilots Airpark offers you per- 
sonalized plane service c 
and a new-style ranch — 
you to the time of your life. iA ELC ui ry 


Let the Flying L maintenance crew a il AP # 
OPH 


solve your “plane problems.” = ae 








efficient service guaranteed by our 
Beechcraft factory-trained A&E! 
100-hour inspections our ie oe 
Prompt estimates on all repairs or} 
relicenses . . jobs completed in| 
record time. @ Leave your plane 
; in our shop while you enjoy vaca- 
tion fun at the Flying L. Individual guest cottages 
across the new asphalt runway. 
Write for complete free FLYING L RANCH folder. 


Col. and Mrs. Jack Lapham, Bandera, Texas 









SUPPLYING YOUR COMPLETE AIRCRAFT NEEDS 
AIRCRAFT FINANCING | | seer, or ad 


ANYWHERE IN U. S.A Rubber Goods e@ Electrical Supplies @ Shop Supplies 










AR 


* 
ACCESSORIES 
AIRBANK of AMERICA _ 
| NC OR POR A T €E D 


% 
r 
wo 
Boatmens Bank Bldg. Administration Bldg. AIR ACCESSORIES, INC. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri Love Field, Dallas, Texas 1400 Henderson Street 
Phone Chestnut 894! Phone: Dixon 4-228! Fort Worth, Texas Cable Address: Cowtown 
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FLIGHT TO MONTERREY 
¢ 12) 


Ever see an I rcoups land itself?” We 


(Continued from pag 

iad seen such demonstrations in other 

uircraft, some which worked and some 

‘ hich d dn t, Dut never in an | rcoupe, 
‘ . 

> we watched. It worked surprisingly 


' 
smoothly. too 


Five or six old Boeing 247’s and 
in old Vultee transport were parked 
near the Aero Transportes (ATSA, 
ne t Mexico’s 1ewest iirlines ) 
nanyvar, eight or ten lightplanes 





ncluding Stinsons, Fairchilds, Cubs, 
Wacos and a Bonanza, were staked 


down off to the side, and the several 


American Airlines hangars and shops 


were busy with workmen washing 


, , 
lown the ramps, shifting equipment 


ibout and making up air freight mani 


I 
tests. We taxied by a field maintenance 


yang putting the Inishing touches to 


1 new stretch of oiled runw iy, while 
nother crew was haul ng gravel and 
dirt to repair the taxiway. We learned 
iter that this airport is widely re 
nD i i.,] net 1] ' } . 
spectc is a nods italliation when 


t comes oO maintenancs ippearance 


ind efhciency 


No Mexican Red Tape 


| ] 
A Mexican in ofhcial khaki uniform 
, 
vaved us to 1 paTAING p ace ind 
ntroduced himself with a friendly 


nile Hy voluntee ag tnat his helpers 








would carry our bags into the station 
for inspection, but we suggested he 
perform his duties on the wing of the 
ship, since we would be hopping oft 
immediately for Monterrey’s civil ai 
port, ten miles closer to town. In an 
instant he was finished, thanking us 
ind directing us to the Mexican cus 
toms ofhce where we would obtain 
tourist cards and introduce ourselves. 
Just inside the door waited an official 
it his desk, and to him we presented 
Edgerton 


had written for us back at Laredo 


the letter which Operator 


Municipal Airport. It was addressed 
to Inspector Soto of Mexico’s CAA, 
who came into the office almost as 
soon as we entered. 

“Welcome to Monterrey,”” the ofh 
cial translated, introducing us to In 
spector Soto, who doesn’t speak Eng 
lish. Here was a ¢ AA man whose 
friendliness you recognized immediat« 
ly, despite the language barrier. The 
swivel-chair ofhcial, who also proved 
cordial, typed out our tourist cards 
as we answered his questions; l 
Name, (2) occupation, (3) address, 
(4) age. The cards cost $2.15 each. 
There was a fee of $2.10 for each aut 
plane “Soon we will not charge for 
tourist cards and airplanes,” he volun 
teered with 1 smile, explaining that 
the Republic of Mexico was simplify 


ing its requirements for flying tourist 








ei 





AIRCRAFT RADIO 


Installation e 


Repair 


When you land at Love Field, head straight 
for DALLAS AERO, where highly trained 


technicians provide superior service for the 
needs of every aircraft, small or large. 


Southwest BENDIX RADIO Distributors 


CAA Certified Repair Station 


 Datlas OR x. CLNMAC © 


A 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





e Service 








TITANINE INCORPORATED, UNION, N 





That over, we explained our mission 
to the ofhcial, who translated for In- 
spector Soto. He, in turn introduced 
us to Roberto Salas, American Airlines’ 
urport manager. Over a cup of coffe 
in the terminal restaurant Inspector 
ind Bob Salas, 


is American as anyone could be al 


Soto became “Pancho” 


though a native of Mexico, arranged 
our reservations at the Colonial Hotel 
ind a taxi to meet us when we landed 
ut the civil airport, 3 miles from 
Monterrey. 

Bill Campbell’s Bellanca, arriving 
earlier than our Ercoupe, was all set, 
so we loaded up again for the 10-mile 
hop down the Pan American Highway, 
landing at the civil airport a few 
minutes later. Here we were surprised 
to find half the airport freshly plowed, 
1 new fence running right down the 
middle. But an Aeronca was landing 
n. The boundary 


ind we followed it 
and the new fence almost came to- 
gether where we touched down, leav- 
ing about 80 feet of width for the 
turf landing strip. However, the gap 
widened to several hundred feet as we 
rolled to a stop, using only about a 
fourth of the 3,800-fr. strip. A me 
chanic waved us across a small bridge 
to the hangar area. Parked were eight 
or ten privately-owned airplanes in 
cluding Ercoupes, Stinsons, PT-19's, 


\eroncas, and Cubs. Three wrecked 


“She World's Finest. Sacra 


Pintihes 


* WICHITA, KANSAS 
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ships were piled about, as if on exhibit. 


Airport Squabble 


We had landed ahead of the Bellanca 
ind while waiting asked a mechanic if 
Roberto Sada was around. He’s secre- 
tary of the Club Aereo de Monterrey. 
Roberto was around the hangar and 
came to greet us. The fence and 
plowed ground? Well, that took some 
Numerous landowners had 
Club, 


which spent 100,000 pesos or so clear 


explaining 

contributed property to the 
ing away brush, developing turf run 
ways and generally improving the site 
1s an airport. Then a gala opening only 
last year had been very successful, 
with hundreds of Texas Private Fliers 
Association members flying down for 
IRSA, a fixed-base op 
eration, had erected hangars and shops 


the occasion. 


ind was on the way toward becoming 
1 prosperous operation. Suddenly one 
of the 
reneged, withdrew his land and othe: 


major property contributors 
wise incurred the wrath of Monter 


rey’s private flying interests. Th« 


| | 
villain is none other than Genera 


Almazan, one-time candidate for 
Mexico’s presidency, owner of most 


Ac apulco on the W est 


Coast of Mexico and very big brass in 


of fabulous 
Mexico City. We learned later that the 
General’s niggardly treatment of avia 
tion was inspired by the glitter ot 
pesos, just as many U. S. property 
owners have been affected by nearby 
uirports. His offer was just as brazen as 
the typical U. S. 
plainant’s—for a nice profit he would 


anti-airport con) 


become co-operative. In this case he 
would accept a million or so pesos for 
1 tract of land valued at about 10,000 
before the airport was established. 
Until General Almazan and Mon 
terrey get together again, tourist fliers 
will find it 
American Airlines Airport. However, 


more practical to usc 


no storage is available, only tie-down 
being offered. A use fee is charged for 
the first 48 hours, based on payload 


of the visiting aircraft. It ranges from 
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a4 minimum of tour pesos (80 cents 
American) for a payload of 400 lbs., 
to a maximum of 15 pesos ($3 Ameri- 
can) for private planes. For each addi- 
tional day the fee is one-half of those 
rates. Taxi fare to Monterrey is $1.05 
American if you ride the airline limou- 
sine or $3.20 for the entire party if 
a Monterrey cab is used. Only 91 and 
100-octane gas is available. The for- 
mer sells for 40 cents (American) per 
gallon, while 100 costs 55 cents. Oil 
is 31 cents (American) per quart. 


Seeing the Town 


There are some forty hotels and 
tourist courts in Monterrey, with ac- 
commodations ranging from = mini 
mum singles to expensive suites. Our 
rooms at the Colonial Hotel, in the 
heart of the city and very comfortable 
were 20 pesos ($4) daily for a double 
and 15 pesos ($3) daily for a single. 
Our first event on arriving at the 
Colonial was to exchange dollars for 
pesos at the desk. The official rate is 
4.80 pesos per dollar. It doesn’t pay 
to hand out U. S. dollars to vendors, 
cabbies and barkeeps as you wander 
around town, because you can come 
out on the short end in the confusion. 
This does not mean, however, that 
you need a Spanish dictionary. English 
is spoken in so many places you get 
there are more bi- 
lingual Mexicans than Americans. And 
those who don’t speak English can 


the impression 


usually stop a passerby who does. 
There are enough attractions around 
Monterrey to keep the visitor moving 
for days. But instead of wasting time 
reading pamphlets we flagged a horse- 
drawn Victoria outside the hotel after 
proper preparations for the evening, 
and gave the driver free rein. What he 
showed us, with adequate lecturing, 
would fill a book to recount. In short, 
we learned our way about town, wind- 
ing up at midnight at a honkey tonk 
called El Patio, which has two orches- 
tras, a fair floor show, good drinks and 
local patrons so busy having a good 
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time you can raise the roof without 
notice. There was no cover charge and 
the drinks were inexpensive except 
Scotch, which costs five pesos (om 
dollar) per throw and is usually dis- 
placed by tequilla cocktails or bee: 
after the first round. Incidentally, 
there’s a cantina (bar) on nearly every 
corner en route to Monterrey’s num- 
erous night clubs. For those desiring 
a vaudeville or movie, there are many 
theatres. 

Fears of dysentery so prevalent in 
many parts of Mexico need not dim 
your pleasures in Monterrey if you 
patronize the brighter spots. Its wate: 
comes from nearby mountain springs 
and modern refrigeration is common. 

Special “packaged tours” in Monter- 
rey are offered flying tourists who 
visit the city in groups of fifteen or so. 
The idea was originated after several 
recent mass flights by instructors and 
students from Texas’ flight schools, 
who found Monterrey an ideal desti- 
nation for weekend flights to keep up 
interest in school flying. These all- 
expense, 3-day packaged deals begin 
at $30 American and include hotel 
meals (except breakfasts), 
horse-drawn Victoria junkets, night 
clubs and surburban sightseeing. Head- 
quarters for the tours is at the Colonial 
Hotel and the originator of the plan 
is Jose Muguerza, air-minded, hard- 
working Monterrey tycoon 
family owns the hotel, the brewery 
and several industries. Senor Muguerza 
is vice president of American Airlines 
de Mexico, founder of IRSA, the am- 
bitious fixed-base operation at the civil 
airport, and aviation adviser to Mexi- 
co’s President Aleman. 

We learned much 
Muguerza, known to his friends as 
“Pepe” and respected as Mexico’s “Mr. 
Aviation.” Flying tourists contacting 
him there will benefit from his store- 
house of information on which air- 
ports to visit on side trips from Mon- 
terrey, from which are launched many 
hunting expeditions for bear, deer and 
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Ww hose 
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“37%. Airport Operation 
and Management 


By Charles A. Zweng, is ready An im- 
portant new b K : first book on a 
rapidly developing phas« f aviation. Re 
member thi i First Editior and the 
number f Irse mited. A phases of 
Airport Operation fully co red. Illustrated 
Comes in DeLux bindir Onlw $4.50 Post- 
paid 
Commercial and Private Pilots Aeronauti- 
fully overs new 


cal Training by Zwer 


muitiple ch examinations 


with drift, wust factor load ff course and 
aiternate airport probiem Commercial ex- 
aminatior are howr r eparate section 
of the book. Just pul hed niv $3.00 post 


paid or C. O. D 
Radio and Instrument Flying: By Charles 
4. Zweng, Instructor, I S. Air Corps. New 


Exlitior overing important material! includ- 

ng typica multiple ch < and map 

x<aminations. Written to prepare the pilot 
g ernment examinatior Only $4.04 


Pan American 


Navigation Service 
12021 Ventura Blvd. SF2 N. Hollywood, Calif 





















NOW! HERCULES 
» ‘T’ HANGARS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


42’ x 28 x 10 


Structure Aluminum 
Only Covered 


$329.00 $611.94 


Based on 6 Units 
Can be erected in several days. Factory 
precision built. Write for details TODAY! 
VAII FIELD, Anaheim-Telegraph Road 
Los Angeles 22, California 
AIRPORT EQUIPMENT CORP., Dept. 2 
664 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
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ENGINE CLEANER 
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SPECIAL 
$4.95 


A Dirty Engine is a fire Hazard. Keep 
Your Engines Clean This Easy way. 
REGULAR $11.50 Value 


New) $4.95 ea $4.50 ea., 12 or more 


N \ RING CONTINENTAI 
genui Cont. part N i648. Th 
the d type piston that gets away from 
ticky ring grief Availabk t td Whik 
they ast 3 ’ en { ntinental 65 and 75 
ylinders 01 ers ize painted, ready to 
insta $18.00 « Set of 4, $60 


AIRPORT SUPPLY CO. 


Ralston, Nebraska 








birds and fishing junkets for fresh- 
water game fish and deep-sea trophies. 

“The modern airplane offers great 
utility in this country,” he com 
mented. “Our business people are very 
air-minded. But our country needs 
many more airports before business 
people can make full use of private 
planes. | have presented a proposal fo: 
a government airport program to 
President Aleman and he has directed 
the Ministry of Communications to 
take action for its execution. Event 
ually we hope to have adequate air 
ports for civil flying to any part of 
the Republic. 


United States are helping us develop 


Tourist fliers from the 


our own aviation resources because 
they are demonstrating by actual prac- 
tice the airplane’s advantages which 
we are preaching among ourselves. We 
hope thousands will soon fly to our 
city and learn how easy it is to cross 
the border, how simple it is to navi 
gate down the Pan American High 
way, how inexpensively they can enjoy 
themselves while here. I will personal- 
ly welcome all who contact me. All 
they have to do is to ask for me at 
the Colonial Hotel.” 


Aviation Market Prospects 


Senor Muguerza’s brother, Fernan 
do, one of the region’s leading business 
men, has a Super Cruiser which he and 
his young son fly. He is prominent in 
ctivities of the local flying group’s 
Club Aereo de Monterrey, of which 
Juan Pablo Cueva is president, Roberto 
Sada secretary and Alejandro Guajardo 
treasurer. 

As an aircraft market, Monterrey 
offers an potential. Al- 
though lack of airports throughout 


Impressiv e 


Mexico is a deterrent to flying, the 
city’s population of 325,000 includes 
more than 1,000 business executives 
who could be considered prospects 
The city might reasonably support a 
registration of some 200 airplanes— 
about seven times as many as are now 


owned there. Local fliers are of two 





Now, the neu 





BELLANCA 
A great name in aviation since 1907 


1947 BELLANCA CRUISAIR SENIOR. 
Extra power — speed — ef ficiency — beauty — safety. 
Off the ground in 500 feet (no wind). Initial climb 1100 feet per minute. At 
6500 feet you will cruise 600 miles at 165 mph. You will reach 22,500 feet in 
50 minutes. This assures good performance on high altitude fields. Top speed, 
level flight, 169 mph. Dive or glide 218 mph. Cruise for economy at 2000 rpm, 
120 mph. Final approach 65 mph; land at 45 to 50 mph. with flaps. 20 new 
improvements. New outside baggage entrance with 110 pounds of capacity. New 
electric buff finish. Luxurious interior appointments. If you have a private ticket, 
one hour maximum will check you out. It’s that easy to fly. See it — fly it, at 


Weatherly-Campbell MRCRAFT 


Highland Park Air port, Dallas, Texas Phone Dallas operator, Vickery 373 


types—those who can afford low 

priced trainer airplanes and those who 
prefer 4-place craft. In between ther 
is very little market. The trainer mat 

ket is saturated there as in most U. S. 
cities. Chief interest is in 4-place ail 

planes. There is no import duty on per- 
sonal planes, and prices are practically 
the same as in Texas. Aircraft usage 
by business fliers runs about 8 to 10 
monthly. Monterrey aircraft 
owners pay $15 monthly for tie-down 
at IRSA’s operation and $30 monthly 
hangar storage. 


hours 


Flying tourists drop in on Monter 
rey from Texas at a rate that averaged 
two or three airplanes daily for the 
month preceding our visit in mid 
October. About one in ten continues 
on to Mexico City or elsewhere. The 
rest are on hops from Laredo and 
Brownsville and return after a three 
day stay. Tourist flying there is ex- 
pected to double or triple this fall. 

Before we left on our return flight 
we called U. S. Customs at Laredo 
($1.50 American) to meet require- 
ments of the law, which says you are 
subject to prosecution and a $500 fine 
if you don’t notify U. S. Customs at 
least one hour in advance of your 
ETA. Then we turned in our tourist 
cards at Mexican Customs on_ the 
Monterrey airport and headed for 
Mamulique Pass, visible on the hori 
zon. Low clouds had lifted to 4,000 
ft. and north of the Pass it was blue 
and unlimited as we picked up the 
winding Rio Grande and Laredo Mu 
nicipal Airport’s mammoth white area 
beyond. 

This time we carried our baggage 
into U. S. Customs. But again there 
was a minimum of red tape and we 
were through within five minutes. Be- 
fore heading home we wanted to know 
about ~the legalized practice of Cus- 
toms officials charging exhorbitant 
“fees” to clear flying tourists through 
Laredo after regular hours and on 
Sundays. The Sabbath is flying day 
for most private fliers, we suggested 
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; 
to the official in charge, and more of 


them would visit Mexico, meaning 


nore business for the Laredo airport 
ind its operators, if week-day Cus 


toms accommodations were available 





} New Piper Super Cruisers, 
Ferry Time Only 


$2,600 


cach 
+ New Piper J-3's, 1 700 
Ferry Time Only ; 

each 


1947 Stinson Station Wagon, 4 850 
150 Hours, Primary Group , 


SUPER SPECIAL: Used 
$1,150 to $1,350 


1946-47 J-3's, 
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on Sunday without special charges. 

“We've heard that explained,” he 
replied, “but there’s nothing we can 
do here. As matters stand, Sunday is 
our day off too, so we have to receive 
double time if we come to the airport.” 

But it developed that double time 
isn’t all they charge at the airport. 
For example if Pilot “A” pays a fee 
equal to two-days’ pay for his clear- 
Sunday, Pilot “B” 


who clears through the airport thirty 


ance at 9 a. m. 


minutes or several hours later pays the 
salaries all over again. Conceivably ten 
airplanes arriving at different hours on 
Sunday would pay double salaries ten 
times—all for one day’s work. Oth 
cials on the spot said they would split 
the charges among several planes if 
they all arrived together, but they 
will not reduce the fees for those ar- 
riving separately. “We have to send 
a different time,” they 
offered. 


Operators on the 


crew every 


airport have 


fought this battle many times, but 


never successfully. Uncle Sam is al- 
lowing it to continue despite repeated 
protests. Few fliers are chumps enough 

he robbery. They stay 
| 


to submit to t 


home. Airplanes can stay on. the 
ground as far as the U. S. 
border fly 


wants progress (it 


Govern 
ment is concerned about 
ing. If the CAA 
is working pretty diligently for prog 
ess in other matters) here is cause foi 
action that will benefit thousands of 
fliers and many airports all along the 
way. 

But on red tape-less weekdays the 
lightplanes are beating a steady path 
ulong Mexico’s Pan American High 
Monterrey. Winter 
that curtails flying in many U. S. 


way to weather 


areas need not halt the flying tourist 


who wants somewhere to go, some 
thing to do. He can head for Laredo 
ind Monterrey and enjoy flying 


| 1 
weather that is just now becoming 


ideal, the best of the year. There’s a 


time to be had South of the 
* * * 


good 


border. 


HEW BOOKS 


Air Force Diary. Edited by James 
H. Straubel. Simon & Schuster, New 


York, $3.75 


If you sweated out any part of 
World War II wearing a_ shoulde 
patch with wings on it, this is you 


book—-some part of it, anyway. Un 
even as any compilation of varied sub 
ject matter by varied writers, skilled 
must be, nevertheless 
»ymewhere in its pages you will come 
the spot where you say, “That’s how 


The Aircraft Year Book for 1947. 
Edited by Howard Mingos. Lancia 


}ublishers, Inc., New York, $6 


Latest in the succession of Aircraft 








Year Books which have been published 
since 1918, this one differs from its 
predecessors chiefly in the emphasis 
placed in the section on technical prog- 
propulsion, rockets and 


ress in jet 
atomic power. 
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BROAD and NELSON 
ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
PLANNERS 
Succeeding Thos. D. Broad, Architect 
for Dallas Air Terminal, Love Field; 


for Gregg County Air Terminal 
Burt Bidg. DALLAS R-4768 








E. B. GAITHER & SON 


All kinds of airplanes for sale or trade. 
Crop dusters. Lots of Stearman and 
BT parts 

Write or Fly In 


Pearland Airport Pearland, Texas 








PARACHUTES 


28 FOOT “Irvin Type” Standard seat 

$90 each. With super-soft Nylon Har- 

ness, $130. All new. Shipped, inspected 

and packed. One-third down, balanc« 
‘ a See your dealer or order direct 
SECURITY PARACHUTE & 

EQUIPMENT CO. 
Oakland Airport, Oakland 14, Calif. 








FOR SALE 
BY 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc. 
43-02 Ditmars Blvd. 
Astoria, L. |., New York 

e Douglas DC-3 Airplane 
Parts, Accessories and 
Ground Equipment 

e Wright G-102 (C9GB) 
Engine Parts, Accessories 
and Components 

e P& W R-1830-92 Engine 
Parts, Accessories and 
Components 


e ALSO « 
e Douglas DC-4 Airplane 
Parts and Accessories 
© P & W R-2000-13 Engine 
Parts, Accessories and 
Components (many of 
which are interchangeable 
with R-2000-7-9-11 
Engines) 
These inventories are available for 
inspection at our warehouses at 
Astoria, L. |., New York, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa and Fort Worth, Texas and 
offered FOB these points for do- 
mestic shipment at very attractive 
prices. 
PROMPT ATTENTION WILL BE 
GIVEN TO ALL REQUESTS FOR 
QUOTATIONS DIRECTED TO THE 
ATTENTION OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF STORES AT THE 
ABOVE ADDRESS 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


. : ‘ 

nflation here at home. These tempor 

irv pressures on the Congress far out 
! | 

weigh the feeble voices in the wilde: 


courarzeous, 


ness crying out for a 


‘ous, far-sighted Federal air policy 


Vigor 

There is one ray of hope n the 
horizon The President’s hard-work 
ing Air Policy Commission under the 
ble chairmanship of Thomas K. Fin 
letter soon will deliver its recom 


mendaticns. There have been similar 
uir policy boards in years gone by. Un 


fortunately there was no congressional 





(Continued from page 6) 


iviation Committee to carry cut pre- 
vious recommendations. This tim 

however, a joint House-Senate avia 
tion co-ordinating committee is ready 
to take the Finletter report and carry 
the ball. But it will require individual 
ind group action from every phase of 
aviation interest and endeavor to bring 
pressure to bear on individual con 
gressmen for immediate legislation and 
appropriations to get us off the death 
road we are now traveling. Time is 
running out. * * *® 





DIALING THE WEATHER 


whenever his aircraft flies through vis 


ible moisture at freezing temperatures. 
The principal dange! ot icing 18 tHe 


reduction of the airplane’s aerodynam 


eficiency, increasing drag, diminishing 
lift, and causing decreased propelle: 


on the wing 


efhciency. Because wate: 


may be c led by evapo ition it Ss 


possible for light ice to occur when 


1 
the air temperature 1s slightly IDOV< 


treezing. Therefore icing may occur at 
temperatures as high as 35-36 | 
! ] 

Structural icing occurs wheneve!l 


i 


there are droplets at temperatures 
below freezing. When the leading ede 
of the aircraft strikes the supercooled 
water droplets, they freeze on impact 
ind adhere to the wing. The type of 
icing will depend on the type of cloud 


or freezing precipitation being en 


countered. A turbulent cloud will hold 


iareel supercooled Wate! droplets in 


its lower freezing levels and will caus< 


, 
1 clear or hard type of ice accretion 
"1 1 

This dangerous form of clear ice us 


ually occurs between 32F and 151 
At temperatures between 15°F and 01 
within the turbulent cloud the supe 
cooled droplets become smaller and 
less mumerous. The result is a_ less 
dangerous form of structural icing 
known as rime or light ice. At temp 
eratures below 0'F the moisture will b« 
primarily composed of solid ice crys 
tals and will offer no icing problem 
[he temperature limits of icing a1 
not well defined and pilots have re 
ported icing at temperatures well b« 
low OF} 

When flying in smooth clouds at 
treezing temperatures, the supercooled 
are small and more 


! 
freezing levels. 


water droplets 


numerous in its lowe 
At higher altitudes and lower temp 
ratures the supercooled droplets will 
be fewer and icing will be less haz 
irdous. All structural icing within a 
smooth cloud will be predominantly 
lol 


ignt or rime ice. 


Flight Procedure 


When the pilot encounters struc 
ural icing within clouds, he will hav« 


two possible flight procedures He may 





(Continued from page 19 


descend to warmer temperatures only 
if he is sure that he will clear all ter- 
rain obstacles at his new flight alti- 
tude, or he can fly as high as possible 
to colder temperatures and less danger- 
ous icing. The temperature lapse rat 
in climbs or descents will average 3'I 
per 1,000 fr. 

Frontal flight during the winter sea 
son can offer many icing problems. 
When flying through a frontal sur- 
face, altitudes below the freezing level 
of the warm air may be free of icing 
but may present a serious hazard in 
the cold air, where supercooled or 


treezing rain droplets are present. 
When encountering freezing rain, a 
layer of warm air will always be above 
the pilot, overrunning the colder air. 
Again the pilot may fly one of two 
procedures. He may climb to the 
warm layer above or descend to a 
lower altitude and warmer tempera- 
Restricted visi 
bility may make lower flight imprac 


tures in the cold alr. 


tical. 

When freezing rain is turning to 
sleet, it is best to remain at the same 
iltitude. There is an extensive area 
of freezing rain above the flight alti- 
tude and an attempt to climb to the 
warm layer of air above the frontal 
slope will take the aircraft through 
dangerous icing areas. 

Wet snow can be avoided by climb- 
ing to colder temperatures and flying 
through dry snow, which will not 
cause structural icing. 

The top disc of the weather dial 
contains vertical cross sections of all 
possible icing conditions. Types of 
icing, reasons, conditions (intensity), 
and flight plans are arranged in com 
puter form on a lower disc. A turn 
of the top disc to its proper place will 
enable the pilot to analyze any icing 
situation which confronts him. The 
dial also outlines conditions for pitot 
tube, carburetor and propeller icing. 

A pilot who understands weather 
ind proper flight procedures through 
instrument conditions has eliminated 
the greatest of all hazards, the mental 
hazard. * * * 
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MANY men and women 
who learned to fly just 
for the sport of it are 
finding more and more 
real uses for the planes 
they own or rent. 
Whether it’s visiting rela- 
tives or friends who live 
at more than convenient 
motoring distance, or 
doing a dozen and one 
useful jobs for a Flying 
Farmer, the modern 
Continental-powered 


plane is a fast, useful 


means of transportation. 








FLYING NOW! 


Have you actually been up in a modern personal plane? 





If you have flown recently, you know how easy it is to 
fly one of these light, stable ships with their ease of 
handling, their reliability and speed. 


But if you haven't flown, make a date today with the 
Continental dealer at your nearest airport. He'll be 
glad to give you a demonstration flight and to talk over 
this whole business of flying. 


The cost of taking flying lessons is small, and if you're 
eligible under the G. |. Bill of Rights the cost will be 
practically nothing. So don't put it off any longer — 
get on the phone and make a date to fly! You'll never 


regret it! 





[(ontinental Motors [orporation 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION — MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

















For Instance— 


ONE-STOP DE-ICER 
SERVICE 


Beat Winter by having 
your old de-icer system in- 
spected NOW—or having 
new B. F. Goodrich equip- 
ment installed by SAC’s fac- 
tory-certified technicians. 





cr 


on 


1B. since the Wright Brothers put the first plane in the 


air at Kittyhawk in 1903, owners of flying machines have been 
hunting for a fabled and wonderful thing—“One Stop Airplane Service.” 

It has built up into a sort of legend, like Atlantis and Shangri-La. 
There’s a difference, though: this aeronautical jackpot actually exists! 
Its existence at Southwest Airmotive Company has been checked, verified 
and officially authorized by representatives of the aviation industry's 

best known manufacturers. 

If you're sick and tired of flying up blind alleys in your search for this 


plane owner's Utopia, plot your course SAC-way—and stop dreaming! 


T: 
4 
OR! 
“Pre 
(ERS (RE! 
cusToy ; 





LOVE FIELD *®* DALLAS 
For Sales, “Phone D4-5272 
For Service, D4-1711 
CAA Approved Repair Station No. 195 
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